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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


K tage deplorable accident at Geneva is now a thing 
of the past, and all men and nations who really 


helieve in the League must turn their attention to 
saving it from a similar accident in the future. On 
the whole, Sir Austen Chamberlain came well out of 
the debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday. But 


our wonder is all the greater that he should ever have 
had to the posture of defence. We 
venture to say that if Mr. Baldwin, whose statements 
have always been sufficiently clear, had been Foreign 


stand there in 


Secretary there would not have been the confusion and 
+} 1 : ee . . ° 

tie opscurity about British policy from which we have 
suffered. There 
about Sir Austen Chamberlain’s sincerity or zeal for 
1 


was never, of course, the least question 
he League; the chief trouble was that he did not show 
quite enough acumen in dealing with forcigu statesmen, 
wid that when asked for explanations at home on what 
Was happening his oracular habit of speech actually 
{ 
deepened the mystery. 

* k * * 
When he said that it would have been impossible 


to state an explicit policy in advance, since that would 


have been to usurp the function of the League (which 
Was to reach decisions through discussion), and that in 
ally case Great Britain could not “ order about ” other 
nations, everybody agreed with him. But his argument 











Poland if such a plan would not stand in the way of 
As he 


pointed out that a general British support of her claim 


Germany's immediate admission. for Spain, 


dated back to a proposal made four years ago by a 
member of Mr. Lioyd George’s Government. The 
difliculty was Brazil, and in this matter Sir Austen made 


real 


some unexpected statements. He said that when 
Brazil sent to Germany her consent in writing to 


Germany's desire to become a permanent member she 
inserted a reservation. She added that no nation could 
be admitted to the Council simply by agreement with 
another nation, but that the whole matter ought to be 
discussed by the League itself in all its international 
bearings and with reference to “ general considerations,” 
* * * * 
The 


Until the members of 


That might reservation was 
evidently inserted with purpose. 
the League assembled at Geneva nobody, except Germany, 
knew what Brazil had done. On that 
for the immediate admission of Germany was wrecked. 
In the light of the new fact the Council could not have 
held a 


the very catastrophe of postponement which they wished 


mean anything. 


rock the scheme 


formal session without at once bringing about 


to avoid. Hence all the comings and goings, the alarms, 
and tea-parties outside the League. 
* x # % 

However, there is no need whatever to take a gloomy 

We have all hada“ 


as Lord Hugh Cecil said in the debate, the cagerness of 


view. shake-up ” and a warning, but, 


nations to get on to the Counc il of the Leaeue is the 
best proof that they think the League well worth belonging 
to. If the their 
instructions to spring 


Governizent will make it clear that 
Sir Austen the 
will also be their instructions 
vet be The Leaguc 
ever for having warded off a very insidious attack. 
* * 


Mr. Houghton. th 


Chamberlain in 
in the autunin, all may 
well, may even be stronger than 
* * 


American Ambassad Bt in London, 


J 
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who is visiting America, has let it be known very plainly 
(by a calculated indiscretion or otherwise) what he 
thinks of European affairs. He said that the Continent 
of Europe, so far as its statesmen are concerned, has 
“Jearned nothing from the War.’ He described the 
League as a modern version of the preposterous Holy 
Alliance of 1815. Tle found that European statesmen 
did not want American participation in their ccunsels, 
He did not include Great Britain in his gencral castigation, 
though he thought that she was being reluctantly carried 
along by France, who was the leader of the new militarism. 
He concluded that there was no hope whatever for 
disarmament until the present madness had run its 
course, and he added that France, by objecting to the 
methods of discussing disarmament proposed by the 
United States, was really putting up a sercen behind 
which the restoration of the evil old ** Balanee of Power,” 
heavily weighted in favour of France, could be accom- 
plished with as little interruption as possible. 
* * * + 

There is, of course, exaggeration in all this, but one 
van understand the disillusionment with which President 
Coolidge must have received such a report. For our 
part we do not by any means regret it. We have con- 
sistently deplored the militarism of Europe, and it is 
actually an advantage to have said for us from the 
other side of the Atlantic what it might he unwise for 
To be quite blunt, the 
If for the sake of maintaining the avpear- 
anee of concord with France we are teco polite in our 
eriticisins of her, we shall postpone the date when we 
can hope for what is more important 
between curselves and the United States, 

* a * * 


us io sav so plainly ourselves. 
issuc is this. 


the co-operation 


Events in China have been moving faster. One result 
of the submission of the Chinese Generals to the ultimatum 
of the Great Powers demanding that the Peiho river 
should be reopened im accordance with the Protocol of 
19Ot, was a naticnalist demonstration in Peking. The 
tried to the Government 
to a fresh defianee, and the result of the rioting was that 


inevitable students screw up 
Chinese troops epened fire on the demonstrators, many 
killed. Fene, the Christian 
rebuked the Chict Executive for resorting to force when 
gentler meaus ought to have been cnough,and the rebuke 


of whom were General, 


was generally taken to mean that Feng intended to turn 
out the Cabinet and put in officials of a more Rolshevist 
Whatever Feng may 
events were too much for him. 


have intended, however, 
The advance of his allied 
chemies, Wu Pei-fua ancl Chang ‘T’so-lin, lowards Peking 


‘National’ armies ran short of 


colour. 


continued and Fene’s 


ammunition, On Menday Peng’s troops abandoned 
Tientsin, 
+ * 5 * 
The “ National’ aries have since been steadily 


retiring and many of the troops are now to the north of 
Peking. Feng himself has informed the Chicf Executive 
that he has once again “ retired from polities ” (which 
have become synonymous with civil war) and is going to 
use the labour of his soldiers for quietly developing the 
well 


gencrals who have been beaten in the field have excuses. 


aericullure of Mongolia. ‘his sounds but mest 
The best we can hope is that some person, or some group, 
Whoever he, 
may be the objective will be the treasurv. Bui 
that need not dismay us if it shouki become at Jast 
possible to regard the Government at Peking as a sub- 
not ven if Chang and Wu 
should establish themselves at Pekine, however. 
still he that they sheuld 


will emerge strong enough to impose order. 


er thev. 


stanee and es a shadow. 


it would 
neecssary 


“eree, They hay * of 


quarrelled often enough in the past. Another Point js 
that Feng is placing himself geographically in closer ton 
with his Bolshevist friends and we co not know yj, 
may come of that contact. 

* * * * 

The expectation of peace in the coalfields hag }y, 
strengthened by the declaration of the Prime Minig, 
to a conference of owners and miners on Wednesia 
Mr. Baldwin outlined the proposals in the Commission’ 
Report which would require legislation, and added 4 
very important statement that financial help would ne 
be withheld from the worst districts, though the subi 
as such must cease. 

* * * * 

The result of the London Conference on Hous , 
Labour between Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy y 
Belgiunt is that one may hope for a ratification of 4) 
Washington Eight Hour Day Convention. The origin, 
acceptance of the Convention in principle meant yep, 
little as there are many possibilities of interpreting th 
text differently and of dedging the sense of it by meay 
of overtime. It was essential for a Conference to } 
called and to arrive at a com:mon uncerstanding of why 
was really meant. The delegates are to be congratulate 
on having reached the necessary agreement. Gre 
Britaim has made a small reservation, but that is only for 
the purpose ef making quite sure that the agreement j 
really an agreement. The Convention, if it is put int 
effect and there is no trickery, ought to benefit everybod 
Kmployers here have been alraid that such a Conventioy 
would not be honoured abroad ; but if we may assuy 
honour the employers ought to be pleased at the prospe 
of the competition in hours of labour—an ugly form of 
competition - being ended, 

* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, March 18th, 
the Prime Minister made the welcome announcement of 
new inland cash on delivery parcel-post service. For man 
years we have advocated this innovation particularly i 
the interests of the small agricultural producer. It ough! 
to be an unqualified blessing for the small agricultur 
not that we coi: 
demn middlemen out of hand, for it is obvious that the 


to be able to cut out the middleman 


could not survive if their services were unneeded— and 

send his agricultural produce direct from the land to t! 
consumer. The new will Monda’ 
March 29th. If the good points of the existing ¢.0.D 
service to many parts of the British Empire and to 
Jorcign countries are reproduced in the new _ inlan 
service there ought to be a fresh source of revenue fort! 
Post Office. 


service begin on 


* * x x 


We are the more pleased with the decision of the Gov- 
ernment because three years ago the Post Office tume! 
down the proposal for an inland C.O.D. system. Th 
reason then given was that the fees would be compari 
tively so high, if the service was to pay its way, the 
traders and agriculturists would not be appreciably 
helped. On reconsideration it has evidently been foun! 
practicable to charge lower fees though they still see 
rather high. Great Britain, which, thanks to Rowlan’ 
Hill, led the way in intelligent postal services, is behind 
all other large countries in the matter of C.0.D. The Tin 
tells us that in Germany in the year before the War C.0.D. 
pareelS were carried to the value of £78,000,000. Much © 
the opposition to the system here comes, for obvious 


reasons, from retailers in country districts. Rural shop- 
keepers have been doing well during the past few yea® 
with the help of cheap motor vans, which have enormously 
Now they fear that 


increased their range of activity. 
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¢.0.D. may keep the van in the back yard. All one can 
say to calm their trepidation is that in other countries 
retail trade which does not invoke the Post Office has cer- 
tainly not been injured. The British country shopkeeper 
who stecks reputable goods at reasonable prices will 
surely not be hit, for it will remain cheaper for consumers 
to have “daily orders” delivered by a motor van or 
errand boy than through the post. 

K * * * 

It is curious to see how bogies which have been 
apparently slaughtered repeatedly continue to rise up 
again like Antaeus after each knock-down blow. Besides, 
the ways of trade are mysterious. The small shopkeepers 
used to complain that they were being strangled by the 
great stores. But all that 
small shops now flourish chiefly in the neighbourhood of 


statistical evidence proves 
the great stores, which are not Upas trees after all. 
‘The reason seems to be that a prosperous store gives a 
j reputation to a whole street as a shopping quarter. 
(.0.D. ought to be the charter of the small-holder who 
will be able to send his vegetables, his eggs, his fruit and 
his honey direct to purchasers instead of committing 
these things to the vague mercy of the open market. 
There might be a great national gain in this way, even 
if the Post Office failed to get a revenue from the service 
as a whole. 
* *k % xt 

The strike at the engineering works of Messrs. R. Iloe 
and Co., in London, mercifully came to an end just before 
effect. The strike 
was irregular from the beginning as it was a definite 


the national lock-out notices took 
violation of the conciliation agreement, and it was only 
the threat of the union executive that the men would be 
dismissed from the union that induced them to surrender. 
The discontent with the national scale of wages remains 
the 


troversy that the employers are right on insisting on the 


and we have not been convinecd by recent con- 


national arrangement as opposed to cistrict arrangements. 
Some firms are prospering vet the men who work for 


told that the 
the way to the higher wages which should be possible 


these firms are national agreement bars 


forthem. This fact seems to us to tilt the balance against 


agreement Is 


the employers’ argumicat that the national 
not only a great convenience but has kept the peace in 
the industry for a long time. 


The Report of the 


University of London was issucd on Monday. 


Departmental Committee on the 
The Com- 
mittee did not ceal with the question of the best site 
for the University. The Committec have decided ageinst 
any restrictions on the facilities now provided for outside 
students, but they that the 
tween the internal and external work of the University 


suggest distinction be- 


ought not to be emphasized. On the contrary. external 


’ ? 4 
students ought to be encouraged when possible to hecome 


internal students. The Committee have come to the 
conclusion that there should not be more than one 
University in London, but this does prot forbid them 
—rather if causes them — to insist upon the virtues of 


decentralization. In order to get both comprehension 
and unity they would encourage the constituent units 
the the 
Collegiate As 
regards finance, they say that all grants ought to be made, 


to join wholeheartedly — in government — of 


University by means of a Council. 
not to the separate units, but to the University itself. 
The Senate should all 
body which would allocate funds for carrying 
whole. The 


pass on schemes to a special 


finance 
out 


the policy of the University as a 


object is to save the University from merely political 
control, 


Last Saturday University College, Reading, received a 
Royal Charter and obtained the stvle and dignity of the 


University of Reading. The College, which was founded 


in 1892, was a fusion of other institutions, the first of 
which was ereated in 1860. The history of this new 
University is a curious and creditable example of 


* Extension ” work taking root and making a habitation 
for itself chiefly as the result of local beneficence and 
enthusiasm. 
* x 
Sir William Jovunson-Hicks has declared the proposals 
ofthe London Cab Trade Associations to be unsatisfactory. 
The Associations proposed that in future the taxi-cab 


fares should be 6d. for the first half-mile and 3d. 
for cach additional quarter mile; that the waiting 


time should be reduced from €s. an hour to 4s., and that 
the charge for extra passengers should be Gd. instead of 9d. 
Accerding to the Times Sir William: Joynson-Hicks takes 
the view that this scheme would benefit only those whe 


He 


announced, therefore, that unless the Associations give 


travel for three-quarters of a mile or less. has 


way in a fortnight he will issue licences for two-seatet 
taxi-cabs to ply for hire at rate of 9d. for the first mile 
and 3d. for every additional third of a mile. Taxi 
fares have remained absurdly high, in spite of toc 
considerable reduction in the price of petrol ard 
tyres, and even of the cabs themselves. Cheap_r 


fares would create a taxi habit in thousands of persot s 
who now never dream of hailing a cab unless they ar: 
compelled. 

* . x * 

On Thursday, March t8th, commemorative stones in 
the new building of the Daily News and the Star were 
laid by Lord Oxford and Mer. T. P. O'Connor, There 
was a large gathering to wish well to these ably con- 
ducted Liberal papers and we must offer our congratula- 
Lord Oxford said the 
Daily News, which had the honour of being edited by 


tions and good wishes here. As 


Dickens, has always been ua couragcous champion of its 
own opinion but a clean and fair fighter, Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor said of the Star, that he 
sees it little changed after thirty-cight years. He thus 
implied, though he did not offer, a tribute to 


which he founded, 
hirnaself, 
for the Star has been notable for enterprising literary 
performances, and for illuminating criticism in the arts, 


& 4 * 


We publish in our Lit rary Supplement this week a 


review by Lord Meston of some hocks about India. 
Evidently some kind of federalism is the fashionable 
scheme of the moment. 


Lord 


produce 


This is not surprising, as when 
the 
the 


invited every 


peaple of India to 
Montagu-Chelmsford 
Abbé Sidves. 


Birkenhead challenged 
alternative to 

in effect 
‘ 


an Indian or a Kuropean, to produce his pet 


an 
echeme, he whether 
constitution. 
useless to 
that the 
differeiitia- 


Local Governments, and 


Lord Meston’s own judgment is that if is 


discuss out 


federation as vet. He points 
Montavu-Chelmsford scheme impties a growin 
the Central and 


he predicts that when Tadia achieves 


tion between 


federation if will 


he unlike any other federation known to the world, 
For the details of Lord Meston’s interesting areument 
we refer our readers to the article itself. 
c * * 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent, changed from 4 per cent. on 


December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101 3,; on Wednesday week 1014: a year ago 101 4%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87}; Wednesday 
week 87}; 2 year ago 905. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 74/2x.d.; on Wednesday weck 74{x.d.; 


a year ago 77, 


on 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE GENEVA ACCIDENT 


VHE Geneva debate in the House of Con:mons cnded 
satisfactorily. In the first place, it showed, whai 
neither we nor any appreciable part of the population 
doubted for a moment, that Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
though he acted with a certain innocence, want of caution, 
and over-trustfulness of his fellow-diplomatists, never did 
anything which was not worthy of his own and the 
nation’s honour. Want of suspiciousness and unwilling- 
ness to believe evil of others were his principal faults. 
The next satisfactory thing is that the German Govern- 
ment have not been antagonized by what happened 
a very good sign indeed, for they had a perfect right to he 
annoyed. Instead of complaining of their treatment, 
they have made it clear that they do not attribute the 
apparent breach of the spirit of the Locarno “grecment 
to any want of good faith on the part of the signatories. 
They recognize that the accident at Geneva was the result, 
not of fraud, but of muddle. 

Further it has been proved that Sir Austen's instruc- 
tions were exactly in accord with the best British opinion, 
and that our Government never wanted anything but a 
fair deal, and a general display of the good faith wiich 
they themselves held towards Germany. 

Last, and most important of all, it ts quite clear that the 
League has not suffered the material damage which was 
greatly feared. Indeed, strange as it may sec, if is quite 
possible that the prestige of the League may actually be 
increased. An analogy may serve to explain what we 
mean. Smith, in possession of a new car, of which he is 
proud yet a little anxious about, as it has been 
by many of his acquaintances, has been run into by anether 


ee 


' 3 99 
crabbed 


‘ 


car in 
secident and his first impulse is to think that his new car 


‘ astonishing circumstances.” HE was a very nasty 


has been ruined. Uowever, the car when examined is 
found to have suffered no serious damage. . Tt stood the 
shock splendidly, and can still keep the road. Later on, 
say in the autumn, an overhaul will put it perfectly right, 
The net result is that Smith has gained a new conlidence 
in his car. The question of the iminediate cause of the 
accident remains, however. What 
man? Why did he engage in what appeared to be a 
weful effort to run down Smith’s car ? 

Although the net result of the accident has not been 
calamitous, we must not forget, to continue our metaphor, 


inspired the other 


that we have had a shock that was nearly a disaster, and 
that it behoves us to take precautions for the future. 
We cannot Ict the matter rest where it is, or be content 
with the assurance that Brazil “ did it for the best.” 
Of course she did —from her own point of view, which we 
may assume to have been sincere. What we want to 
know is, Why did she do it? That is the test. As yet 
her answer is factitious. 

The opportunity for gaining a seat on the Council 
was tempting enough. 
But even while we disdain anv attempt 
to pry into Brazil's motives, i! admitted 
that she fished in troubled Next, it is 
obvious that she could not done so if the 


We need not seek for outside 
instigation. 
must he 
waters. 


have 


waters had not heen troubled.  Yierefore we must 
ask how the waters bkecanie troubled. Some people 
may say that this is too dangerous an enquiry. We do 


We believe that the evreat danger in all 
human relations, and especially in the relations between 


not believe it. 


the Great Powers, comes when you refrain from turning 
up the lights or looking into dark corners and closed cup- 


We must know what we are doing. We must 


vs | 
beat 14>. 





es 


not assume too easily that everybody is going to aet with 
disinterested good faith and without jealousy or spite 
perhaps worst of all—panic. 


. f 
sclfishness or 


Jn our opinion what has troubled the waters as much ag 
anything else is the pretence of co-partnership and 
general sympathy with France which our Government 
have maintained, ever since we in fact broke with her jp 
regard to her appallingly dangerous and Machiavellian 
poliey in the Ruhrand the Rhineland. The British Goyer. 
ment all through the Poincaré dispensation were for treat. 
ing Germany faily and generously. As she was bound tg 
play a great part in the future of Europe they held that 
it was good politics, as well as good morality, to help her 
to get up and not to make futile endeavours to keep her 
in a condition of degradation and misery. France 
obviously thought otherwise; she did not desist from 
* baiting ” Germany till the use of African troops and the 
cmployment of agents provocateurs in the shape of bogus 
revolutionaries and soldiers of fortune masquerading as 
super-Teutonic patriots, and the expenditure of nuge 
sums of money, proved to be strengthening and uniting 
instead of breaking up Germany. British public opinion 
and the real feeling of our Government was one of horror 
at what was happening. 

Yet so possessed was the British Government with the 
with France at all- points that 
they indulged themselves in the weakness of trying to 
carry out a double policy. France was told in effect 
that we thought she was playing a dangerous and even 


necessity of “* keeping in” 


a wicked game, but that all the same we wished her God- 
speed, Later cn we were told on the authority of the 
Government’s legal advisers that her cccupation of the 
Ruhr Valley was a breach of the Treaty of Versailles, 
but at the time we took care not to draw the necessary 
conclusions and tried to shelter ourselves behind a kind of 
lachrymose inaction. We forgot, in fact, those two whole- 
some savings in regard to conduct: “ He that biddeth him 
God-speed is partaker of his evil deeds,” and * Nonfaisance 
You cannot 


escape responsibilities by burving vour head in the sand, 


is often as great a crime as malfaisance.” 

The moral of all this is plain. If we want to avoid, as 
most certainly we do, the creation of more troubled 
waters at Geneva for new fishermen to exploit, we must 
We shall do this,of 


course, not in order to dictate to the rest of the Powers. or 


regain a position of independence. 


in order to be the arbiters of Kurope, but only in order to 
fresh 
doing things which we do not really want to do and 
know we ought to do, 
because it is supposed that it will hurt the feelings of 
France. 
or for the welfare of the world by our lover-like habit of 


prevent misunderstandings. We must give up 


refusing to do things which we 
We gained nothing for ourselves, for France, 
asking to be deceived once more. To show that our policy 
of ingratiating ourselves with France has been a failure, 
we have only to remember how France acted when we 
had our trouble with Turkey in 1922. 

The British Dominions look on from afar. Somewhat 
like the United States they cannot realise so directly 
and vitally their interest in these matters which will 
rise and fall with the prestige of the League. 

In view of what has happened at Geneva can we wonder 
that the American Government is becoming more and 
more perturbed about the tendencies of European policy, 
and therefore more and more anxious to avoid European 
complications ?. The attitude of the United States is 
exactly deseribed in a stanza from In Memoriam, if 
which we have only altered one word :-- 

“ But when the World is full of din, 
And Doubt beside the portal waits, 


They can but listen at the gates 
And hear the household iar within,” 
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THE NEW INDUSTRIAL GOSPEL 
FEW weeks ago when we noticed the remarkable 
Report written by Messrs. Bertram Austin and 

\V, Francis Lloyd on industrial conditions in America, 

which was printed for private circulation, we expressed 

the hope that the Report would be made available to 

q much wider public. That hope is fulfilled in The 

secret of High Wages (Messrs. T. Fister Unwin, Ltd., 

gs, 6d. net). Here we have the original Report expanded 
and the new matter is as valuable as the old. We described 
the first Report as a New Industrial Gospel and we are 
oratified to see that those words appear on the dust- 
cover of the new book; for we have nothing to repent 

Indeed, the conclusions of 

the Report seem to us on the second reading to be even 

more Valuable than they seemed on the first. Here 
is the whole truth, in a short space and in compact and 
lucid English, about the methods by which American 


of in having used them. 


manufacturers have combined high wages and cheap 
production, 

If the statements made in this book had been presented 
asa theory a generation ago nobody would have believed 


them. They would have been called a_ ridiculous 
hypothesis. But now there is no question of belief or 
unbelief. The thing has been done. The only right 


course for British employers and employed is to learn 
to do likewise. It is the only way to make Socialism 
a laughing-stock. 

For some have been writing about the 
American example, which is nothing less than a gigantic 


Wages are paid in America 


years we 


vindication of Capitalism. 


such as have never yet entered into the dreams of 
Socialists here. From time to time we have given 


facts illustrating the miracle, but we have never yet come 
across so excellent an exposition of the American secret 
of high wages as is contained in this book by Messrs. 
Austin and Lloyd. Now that our hope that the first 
Report would be republished has been fulfilled we 
must express another hope. It is that this book will 
he made still more widely available just as the Report 
of the Coal Commission has been popularized by being 
reduced in price from Is. to 3d. We should like to see 
The Secret of High Wages reprinted later as a pamphlet 
Possibly we are asking the 
If that be so it 
would be worth while for people who now gencrously 


for a penny or twopence. 
publishers to do an impossible thing. 


spend money on circulating what they believe to be the 
truth for the information 
for the possible distribution of this book. If 
the pamphlet form should be possible, it would not matter 
what the paper was like, or what the type, so long as 
the point is to get the facts 


of their fellow-men to subscribe 
widest 


the thing was legible ; 
before the workers who have too long been deceived. 

the authors dis- 
covered in America may be briefly recapitulated : strict 


The chief reasons of success which 


adherence to promotion by merit; the reduction of 
prices whenever possible with a simultaneous maintenance 
or improvement of quality ; rapidity of turnover which, 
in proportion to the rapidity obtained, decreases the 
and 
payment by results without 
man can earn; 


charges on capital; the unstinted use of time- 
trouble-saving appliances ; 
limiting the amount any exchange of 
the climination of all 


scrupulous attention to the welfare of employees ; 


ideas between competing firms ; 
waste ; 
and research and experimental work. 

It is often said that it is absurd to compare Great 
Britain with America because America has vast resources 
Which we have not. The implicit assumption of Messrs. 
Aastin and Lloyd nevertheless is that if we fail it will 


not be through want of resources, but through being too 
slow in learning new methods. The real difliculty of 
the British producer is not that there are no markets 
but that the prices of his goods are too high for the many 
markets which exist. Anybody who has attended com- 
pany meetings in this country must be familiar with the 
sort of speech in which the chairman, while deploring 
that markets had not been found, congratulated 
the shareholders on the fact that prices had been maine 
tained. 
regard that as a confession of failure, certainly not as 
He points out that when 


new 
The American of the new industrial era would 


a subject of congratulation, 
prices are reduced more people can afford to buy the 
article ; 


and he easily proves from experience that 


markets expand upon every fresh reduction in price 
with greater rapidity than could on any abstract reasoning 
Therefore his motto. is ‘* Reduce 


have been foreseen. 


prices—reduce, reduce, reduce.” 
For this purpose every kind of device for saving time 


We hav € heen 


accustomed in this country to speak of “ labour-saving ”’ 
appliances, but it would be as well to drop the term, for 
The average 


and trouble is laid under contribution. 


it has caused countless misunderstandings. 
wage-earner here interprets it as meaning that machinery 
displaces men—that 
that the emplover will save or dispense with labour. 


‘Jabour saving” simply means 
Since the beginning of political economy there has never 
been a more pitiful delusion than that. The tremendous 
spurt of the last ten years in American prosperity has 


been coincident with the greatest use of time- and labour- 


saving appliances that the world has ever known. The 
truth might be best expressed by calling the latest 
American devices “ labour-aiding’’ machinery. That 


at least is a positive and constructive phrase. 

The maxim that promotion must be strictly by mevit 
actually solves in America the problem of the dividing 
line between the manager and the hand-worker. The 
ideal—and we hope that it will be Labour's realized 
future—is that the 
a brain worker. The more intelligence he brings to his 
work the more time and trouble he saves. The authors 
say that in Great Britain the spirit of capable men is 
often the failure of the 
put the right man in the right place. 
It is heartbreaking for any man who takes a real 


hand-worker should necessarily be 


management to 
That is only too 


broken by 


true. 
pride in his work, who has perhaps invented a valuable 
technique of his own, and who would be able to help 
the firm to greater success and to a higher repute, to 
be obstructed by some superior who is without under- 
standing, yet whose disastrous instructions have invariably 
to be obeved. 

So keen, even frenzied, is the pursuit of time- and 
labour-saving methods in America that it is now regarded 
as economically sound to abandon a whole building and 
all its machinery rather than incur the expense of dis- 
mantling. Unfortunately in this country the Government 
would stand in the way of such heroic yet proved methods. 
The 
with an incentive “to depreciate ” 
them by rendering depreciation charges above the average 
: liable to taxation. The 
allow a rebate of tax on 


Government instead of providing manufacturers 


quickly penalizes 


cent, 
least 
on improving and replacing 


figure of about 8 per 


Government should at 
money demonstrably spent 
equipment and buildings. 

Under the chapter on the elimination of waste the 
authors give entertaining examples of waste in this 
There is the London Directory 
for instance. They tell us that if the telephone authorities 


rearranged the setting and used such reasonable abbrevia- 


rat 1 
country. lelephone 


tions as are universal in America they would save 500 
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tons of paper a year in addition to the cost of transporting 
that weight over the London area, and would not be put 
to the expense of binding 170,000,000 leaves a year. 
These figures represent the extent of the present annual 
waste. As the number of telephone subscribers increases 
the waste, of course, increases in proportion. Here is 
another instance of waste :—- 

“Does the building contractor who is to-day erecting a large 
house in Regent Street and who is employing ten men in a row to 
pass bricks from the lorry into the building think this is the most 
efficient means of moving a load of bricks a distance of some fifteen 
yards ? If he does, he should witness the erection of a new building 
in the City of London where bricks are moved from the lorry by 
means of a conveyor, only two men being required) one at each 
end.” 

Again : 

“ It is estimated that the average quantity of coal ordered by 
{British} coal merchants amounts to only four tons. This fact 
is given as a reason for the small size of British railway trucks which 
have a capacity of but cight to ten tons. ‘The cost per ton of 
loading and unloading such small trucks is consequently high. 
Freight cars on American railways have capacities up to 100 tons. 
Coal trucks are run on to special sidings over coal dumps and are 
unloaded merely by withdrawing a single bolt which releases the 
door in the bottom of the truck. The entire 100 tons of coal then 
drops between the sleepers on to the dump.” 


The conclusion of the whole matter is that high wages, 
which are not only possible but inevitable when employers 
and employed willingly co-operate, are an index of 
elliciency. They can be paid easily and economically 
and to the advantage of everybody if labour-aiding 
machinery is freely and _ intelligently used. 

* Ca’ canny ~ sounds the knell of democratic prosperity. 
Cheap articles and plenty of money to buy them are the 
results of the American way—the nearest thing to an 
industrial Paradise that has yet been found upon this 
earth. It is within the power of the Unionist Party 
by precept and exampic to inaugurate this Paradise. 


THE MAKING, PREVENTION AND 
UNMAKING OF A SLUM 
AR. GEORGE DUCKWORTH, one of our most 
M 


experienced social workers, recently delivered 
an address (under the title reproduced above) to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The address 
focussed public attention once more upon the slim 
question. Mr. Duckworth was trained in that greatest 
of schools for social investigation, the school of 
Mr. Charles Booth, the investigator into the “ Life 
and Labours of the People of London.” 

Mr. Duckworth approaches the problem with the 
admirable objectiveness and complete freedom from party 
bias which mark all the investigators of that school. 
He first gave an illuminating account of what a slum 
is, and how it actually comes into being. He mentioned 
various subsidiary causes, such as a shifting of 
population, particularly jerry-built houses, &¢., &e.; 
but he made it clear that one simple cause — poverty — 
was always the essential factor in the creation of a slum. 
We have not space to deal at length with this part of 
Mr. Duckworth’s address. We pass on to his extremely 
illuminating list of practical suggestions for town 
councils, &e.. wto are laying out new housing schemes, 
so that they may be assured that these schemes will 
not turn into slums. 

His first pomt was this: ‘ Discourage building in 
closed pockets off main streets.” Landlords, he says, 
desire this, as it marks off their own property from 
their neighbours’, and both architects and tenants like it, 
Nevertheless, he says that he “ would most carnestly 
press upon all those engaged in the siting and planning 
of new housing schemes for the working classes to 
arrange them so that there is free ingress and egress on 
at least four sides.” Mr. Duckworth evidently considers 


———— 
—<—<, 


that a stream of through traffic acts in some ways lik» 
a current of fresh air through a district, and prevents 
its degeneration. 

His second point was “to avoid made ground, mop 
especially ground made up from decomposing rubbish. 
heaps.” 

The third point is remarkable. “ Build in blocks of 
four or six, rather than in semi-detached houses.” — This 
is, of course, against the practice of some of the mogt 
modern and progressive municipalities. Mr. Duckworth, 
however, gives the following reasons :— 

““My experience here is that in this way you secure sone 
economy in building, greater unity in design, more even tem. 
peraturo in summer and in winter, fewer complaints of dampness 
owing to condensation, greater shelter for the flowers and vegetables 
in the back gardens and less draught for the old people and 
children who sit out or sleep in them. Further, I believe that 
less trouble over smoky chimneys is likely to occur in blocks of 
four or six than in semi-detached houses.” 

His further recommendations were these : 

“Give a common frontage in place of front gardens and 
maintein it out of common funds. 

Give seclusion to your back-yards and provide for a back 
garden, however small. 

Pay particular attention to the course and solidity of your 
chimneys, and to the suitability and setting of the ranges chosen 
for them. 

Plan for through draughts and sunlight. 

Provide for a parlour as well as a_ living-room, however 
small.” 

Mr. Duckworth’s defence of the parlour is very 
interesting, and shows that he has achieved real com- 
prehension of and sympathy with the lives of the working 
class. Contrast the following opinion with the theory 
that a single room is sufficient accommodation for a 
newly-married couple :— 

‘Let a parlour have a place in every new building. It is an 
emblem of even greater value than the bathroom. The parlour 
is the library and museum of the cottage, the home of the pian 
the Sunday withdrawing-room, the place of reunion on solemn 
occasions, the last resting place of the coffin, an extra bedroom 
in case of need, and the meeting place of engaged couples. Do 
not attempt to place it anywhere except on the ground floor. 
He then goes on: 

* Avoid sharp turns in the stairway so as to allow the coffin 
to be carried down decently. 

Provide for an indoor holding place for the perambulator, 
and remember that the good mother will not leave her pet 
bulator in an outdoor shed. 

Avoid steep stairs for the sake of old people and = childre 
and always provide a handrail on both sides. 

Let your larders have an outside window, 

Site your fixtures.” 

Mr. Duckworth then went on to point out some of 
the difficulties and dangers of ill-thought-out slum 
clearance. He seems to suggest that in some cases, 
at any rate, slum clearance schemes have been under- 
taken by one London local authority without referen 
to, or consultation with, neighbouring authorities. The 
result, of course, of this is to increase enormously the 
overcrowding in the districts surrounding the area to 
be cleared. We can hardly believe that local authorities 
do not co-operate when they are engaged in clearance 
work ; but if there is really a lack of such co-operation, 
it is surely a matter in which the London County Counc! 
or some overriding authority should intervene at once. 

There was one profoundly interesting assumption 
underlying the whole of Mr. Duckworth’s address, and 
that 18, that the character, spacing and general amenities 
of a house and its surroundings deeply affect the character 
and lives of the inhabitants. Sensible people have long 
ago ceased to ask each other such futile questions as: 
“Does the slum make the slum dweller, or the slum 
dweller the slum?” It is, of course, obvious that 
environment acts upon the individual and _ the 
individual upon his environment. The problem 1s 
essentially one which must be tackled from both ends 
simultaneously — that is, by rehousing and by re-educa- 


tion. Happily this view is rapidly becoming universally 
accepted, 
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WEEK IN 
By New 


PARLIAMENT 
Miewber. 


, 
THE 
4 


TE have had a series of repeat-debates on uncmploy- 
\\ ment, trade facilities, Army and Navy estimates, 
and the like, in the course of which nothing new emerged, 
The House, tired of voting apparently never-ending 
supplies, turned with relief to the discussion on the Geneva 
debacle on Tuesday. Ifere 


with the stage be autifully set, ambassadors in the gallery, 


was a * full-dress ~~ debate 


an ait of expectancy, and members stumbling over cach 
other to get to their seats and indulging in silent push- 
fights when they arrived there. 

‘he performance, as a performance, was a failure, duc 
chielly to the fact that Mr. Llovd George, who led off, was 
wised with an attack of cold feet. Te had already said 
and written such things abcut poor Sir Austen, that he 
might as well have let himself go, and given us some tun 
for our money. But 
at Poland, and apart from that the speech was in faultless 


no. He allowed himself one fling 


taste with lengthy quotations from the Times and Spectator, 


No word about “ slobbering melodrama,” not even 


é corked wink 
Sir Austen (the 
He began well by 


to cheer us up! 
star-tura) was greeted with roars of 


applause. membering the Dominions, 


and went on better, with a well-directed shaft at Mr. 
Llovd George’s activities in the Hearst Press. Then 
came a slight lapse, when he allowed himscl€ to dilate 
upon his “ friendship ~ with the ex-Premicr. But he 


again with a closely-reasoned 
Ile 


Unfortunately he belongs 


soon got well under way 
speech, which clearly imipressed the Tlouse. WAS 
frank, anc not too ora ilar 
tothat school of politicians who regard a set * peroration ”’ 
as essential to any speech. Ile was finishing strongly at 
ali-past five, and had Iv only sat down then rather 
abruptly, he would have scored something like a triumph. 
He actually went so fat “Sir. T have done.” 
Alas! he had 


CONGUE red him. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald must have been grateful 


as to say 
not. That peroration feeling seized and 
It was dreadful, and Ido not dwell on it. 
for 
it, for he 


was gratuitously provided with a glorious 


which he took advantage. 


Leack r Ol 


gv for his speech, at 
his first the 


was dull beyond belief, and far too long. 


opening 
I 


After the Opposition 
But the Govern- 


ment can never complain that Mr. MacDonald cither by 


sentences, 


word or deed increases their difficulties abroad. 
Lord Hugh Cecil was brilliant, 


ce n was cood, and Sir John Simon made the only come 


For the rest, Captain 
ma 

vi 
petent attack on the Forcign Seerctary, after evervone 
had Members convivial 
mood to find that Mr. Thomas had introduced a pleasing 


gone to dinner. returned in 


clement of farce into the pro ecdings. Tt was int resting 
to see how bad Mr. Runciman could be on a subject un- 
connected with congestion at the ports, although the 
arrival of Colon 1Campl cll ina kilt, which seemed to throw 
him off his balance altogether, may have had something 
to do with his lamentable failure to score a point of any 
kind. The Prime Minister 


pleased everybody, 


wornd up witha speech which, 
and the proceedings ter- 
Ininated in an atmosphere of caormous good will and con- 


gratulations all round. T suppose it is all right and that 


the | 
uiit Wag 


Phe Eeonomy Bill is the cause of a vood deal of cloom 


ue will pull itself together by September. 


mg Unionists, 


for the Approved Socicties have now 
That 


Government 


oken to the gravity of the position, 
the 


The Electricity Bil is also cansing a 


some 


pposition will be forthcoming from 
benches 


is certain. 


dissension the sides being 


Unionist 
But 


ic main thine, 


cert Lin amount of 


versed in this case. coal goes on satislactorily, 


+} 


THE “LIBERTIES” OF THE AIR 
IV. TRAINING FOR CIVIL LIFE 


Ts scheme outlined in the last article has so far sue- 

ceeded, but to use it to full advantage the Air 
Foree must be in the closest relation with the industrial 
world and the great manufacturing areas. ‘To secure this 
relationship it is proposed tohayve thirtecn out of the ultti- 
mate fifty-two squadrons of the Home Defence Force ona 
non-regular basis — an equivalent tothe Army’s Territorial 
Force, The six Auxiliary Air Foree Squadrons willhave a 
definite territorial basis, attached to some large city or 
industrial centre and recruited from the skilled trades. 
In these the Regular nucleus will be The 
seven Special Reserve Squadrons will also have a terri- 
but their Regular 
Their analogy is with the Special Reserve as it existed in 
the Army before the War, except that it is not intended 
that the Air Special 
The purpose is to enlist all the different 


\ cry small. 


torial basis, clement will be larger. 


teservists should nec ssarily put in 
annual training, 
tvpes of youth who are fitted for the work the voung 
man with scientific hobbies, the mechanical enthusiast, 
skilled artisan — by giving them a 
their 


the motor expert, the 
chance of cultivating interests with advantage to 
their country, 
Arrcr Arr APPRENTICES. 
It is this matter of the 
cnter the service as aircralt apprentices — that is the most 
important of all, In 1919, when Mr. Churchill was at the 
Air Ministry and Sir Hugh Trenchard issued his memo- 


rank and file- the boys who 


randum on the permanent organization of the service, 
this seemed to be the most diflicult problem. But in prac- 
tice it has proved the simplest. There has been a steady 
growth in the recruitment of apprentices, and an excellent 
class has been forthcoming. The boys come from every 
part of the country about 80 per cent. from the ordinary 
secondary and technical schools, and a good many of the 
remainder from special schools of the same type. 

The training is centred at Halton. in Bucks. where there 
Permanent bar- 


are now more than 2,000 apprentices. 


have been built, and barracks 


A visit 


Which one does not casily 


racks to accommodate 2,060 
to house another 1,000 ave 3 
to Halton is an experience 
forget, for it is a hive of peri lly organized and fruitful 
The heads of the 
the representatives of the cngineermg trades unions whe 
There is 


the closest aceord between the workshop and the school 


ining Completion. 


industry. great enginecring firms and 


have gone there have been loud in its praise. 
Ean] | 


training, and the educational value of the course is proved 
by the fact that those ex-aircraft apprentices who have 
been selected for cadetships have invariably passed out 
very high from the Cadet College. 
Such are the prov isions made to prevent the Air Service 
Oflicers the Short 
are equipped for civil life, and the rank 
and file are given a technical education which makes them 


becomiug a “dead end.” under 


Service system 


the most competent of craftsmen. A considcrable portion 


of the money spent on the training of the Air Force is 


therefore spent on what is virtually civilian education, 
and a preparation for civilian business, 
Nowadays most ol the youth of Britain have mechanical 
interests, and to this instinct the Royal Air Force appeals. 
It is hoped to keep up a st ady supply of boys from the 
secondary schools, both us Short S« y it Cc ollicers and iis 
apprentices, and so to obtain a personnelof high quality 


lligenee, and at the 


keep the Service in the closest touch with the civil popula- 


in character and inte same time to 


tion of the country. The day may come when few 
families in Britain will not have a member connected in 
some capacity with th R.A.F., when young mcit will 
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return to civil life looking back upon their years of 

service with the pride with which men look back on Eton 

or Oxford, and when engineering and scientific firms will 

regard training in the Force as a primary recommendation 

for employment. When that ideal is realized a new 

principle in national defence will have been established. 
SumMMARyY. 

In conclusion, then, the primary fact to remember 
is that we must revise our notion of purpose in 
war. Our modern version of the Napoleonic dictum 
should be that a nation’s aim is to break the enemy's 
power to resist at the least cost to itself. Power to resist 
is based upon will to resist, and the attack upon the nerve 
centres of morale must be the chief concern of a belli- 
gerent. Consequently, in reviewing our armoury, special 
attention should be given to the new weapon of the Air, 
if for no other reason than because, in the view of soldiers 
like Marshal Foch, it operates directly against such nerve 
centres, 

The Air is a new medium of war, and many of its 
problems are still undecided. But enough is known to 
make it highly probable that any future campaign fought 
between great Powers will begin with a struggle of the 
rival Air forces for the control of the air. The defeated 
Power will have great difficulty in mobilizing its armies 
and in manufacturing munitions, while its civil life will 
be most seriously crippled. Therefore it is the first 
business of a nation to make certain of the command of 
the Air, and for this purpose it is necessary to treat the 
Air Force as a primary and independent service, since it 
will be left to fight its first battles alone, and its superiority 
is a pre-condition of both naval and military action. 

In a policy of defence we have to consider not only its 
efficiency in the event of war, but its present cost to the 
taxpayer. If an Air Force is only a third service super- 
imposed upon the other two, there will be no economy, 
But once the importance of the air is admitted, it would 
appear that an Air Force might perform certain duties 
now performed by the Army or the Navy, and so lead to 
considerable savings in military and naval estimates. 
One clearly proved economy concerns the overseas 
Empire—the task of policing semi-civilized areas. In- 
stances have been quoted of the efliciency and cheapness 
of the work when undertaken by the R.A.F. in Iraq and 
Somaliland. It is also most effective in defending a 
fronticr against an enemy who is not an Air Power, 
as has been seen on the North-West frontier of India. 

Finally, there will be a large and increasing saving to 
the country if in its training in peace time the R.ALF. ean 
reduce to a minimum the economic loss to the community, 
which is involved in all defence preparation. A most pro- 
mising cffort is being made to secure this end by the Short 
Service system for officers and the method of training 
aircraft apprentices. 

A “liberty,” it has been laid down in the Courts, is not 
a prerogative. To make extravagant claims for the Air 
is as foolish as to underrate it ; the problems of national 
defence are too delicate and too serious to admit of dog- 
matism. But since the nation has a task laid upon it 
which it dare not shirk, and since economy is a thing to be 
sought only second to efliciency 
view the one is part and parcel of the other—it is the 
duty of those who interest themselves in the matter to 
look at the facts of the case without prepossession or pre- 
judice. On these facts there seems good warrant for the 
belief that what we took to be a new complexity added 
to war may in reality simplify it, and that what we sup- 
posed to be an addition to the nation’s burdens may yet 
prove & supreme economy. Joun Bucian, 


(Concluded) 


~sinee, indeed, on a wide 


—— 
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MR. COBHAM ON HIS 


x ‘ mn 

FLIGHT 
T is rather amusing for a journalist to watch the }p, 
haviour of a celebrity who is harassed for tiyy, 
Indeed, the way a man keeps his appointments and hjg 


manner when late for a meal are fair indices of } 


ally 


RECENT 


character. 

Mr. Alan Cobham, whom I pinned to a sofa vesterday 
in an hotel, had just been asked to some party by ay 
unknown lady, and had shaken off someone else 4, 
give a little time to me. These significant trific 
having been smoothly adjusted, he refused a cocktail 
saying he was due at a luncheon engagement in fiy, 
minutes. Now Mr. Cobham is quite alive to the uses of 
publicity, and he had every intention, I know, of giving 
the readers of the Spectator his full views on the Cape to 
Cairo flight: at the same time, he was undoubtedly 
pressed for time, so he packed and rammed down his ideas 
into a very small compass. 
them to me, as far as my memory serves, to illustrate 4 
certain compression and intensity which seems to ne 
typical of this young pioneer who was as ungummed as 
Tearus five years ago, and is now famous wherever com- 
mercial flying is thought of. 

“ There’s one thing this flight has proved to my con- 
plete satisfaction,” he said : “ an air service can be estab- 
lished—either land or sea-planes—from Cairo to Khar- 
tum, Kenya Colony and Uganda, which can fly 365 
days in the year with 100 per cent. efficiency. The advan- 
tages of it will be that you can get your mails through in 
seven days from Central Africa instead of a month as at 
present. That’s the first point. 

“Then as regards North Rhodesia and Tanganyika: 
there are great possibilities for an aerial survey over that 
country to combat the tsetse fly. You know the ravages 
caused by the tsetse ? Well, the beast only lives in tle 
dark. The first thing to do is to locate the forest zones, 
and nothing can do that as well and as quickly as a 
camera from the air. 
by fire and other means. 
necks of sunlight 
Point two. 

“Point three is that in Central Transvaal a mail service 
should be established—say, from Johannesburg, Kimber- 
ley or Pretoria—across the desert to Walfisch Bay. This 
route will save about seven days on the mails to London. 
Every farmer should have an acroplane in South Africa. 
The whole country is a vast aerodrome and the visibility 


I give them just as he gay; 


Then strips of forest will be cleared 
The tsetse can’t jump across 
it will be iselated and exterminated. 


is excellent : you can land anywhere, except in Natal.” 

“Where is the money to come from ? ” I asked. 

“ Why, the farmers are very well-to-do and spend lots 
on travelling. They must, if they don’t want to ! 
cut off from their fellow-creatures. South 
Africa will take to flying: the country is made for it and 
so are the men; they have the right temperament and @ 
progressive spirit. As to the mail service to Wallisch 
Bay, do you realize what the saving of only one day ina 
week would mean? Time is money in Johannesburg, 
all right. The Chamber of Mines there ship enough gold 
to England for the floating interest on it to amount fo 
£6,000, if I saved them only one day a week in the year. 
But I hope to save them six days a week ; that’s £36,000 
a year from that source alone to help out commercial! 
aviation.” 

“* What do you feel like in the early mornings,” I asked, 
“ knowing you have an unknown thousand miles of ad: 
venture ahead ? ” 

* Feel like ? I never worry and sleep well. We're up 
in the dark, get off by dawn, stop halfway to eat some 


I’m certain 
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thing: no, just anything they give us, I don’t care what 
itis; and in the evening we dine, I write my despatches 
and turn in for a good night’s sleep. No, I don’t believe in 
anv sort of diet. I like coffee, but don’t believe in 
alcohol much while one is on the job, There’s nothing in 
lying. Everyone will be doing it soon.” 

«What do you expect to get out of it?” I asked. 
Would he say glory or gold ? 

“T must make something soon. So far I haven’t made 
a penny out of flying—it has all gone in expenses—but I 
must get down to brass tacks some time. Still, it’s a 
ereat game. I hope to fly to Australia next. It’s alla 
matter of organization, you know. The flying is 
nothing.” 

Mr. Cobham is rather less vain, I think, than the 
average man. He is ready to talk about himself (who 
jsn’t, if truth be told ?) simply because he sees it will for- 
ward the cause of flying. But of personal vainglory he 
is very free : probably his life has been too crowded to 
leave room for egotism. He has a fighting, aggressive 
nose and a good domed head that should house a practical 
piece of mechanism. His blue eves have a glint of har- 
dened steel, and his complexion is as clear as his talk, Not 
a man of equivocation, bombast, or half-measures, I 
faney. In fact, a very fit and proper celebrity. 

“Some talk of Alexander.” And it would be easy to 
drivel of Drake and a lineage of British air-dogs. Mr. 
(obham is a hero with a business instinct, as indeed our 
Elizabethan adventurers were. He is going to make 
ving pay, and more hcnour to him for that. 

“We need organization to make commercial flying a 
success. We want to get people talking about it. Think 
what rapid communications mean: they have always 
spelt prosperity and higher civilization. You've got to 
tell the public that in the way that makes them listen, 
And I'm late for luncheon ! ” 

I. Yeatrs-Brown. 


A BUSH FIRE IN| AUSTRALIA 


[" was carly in October, the storm period of North- 

Western Queensland. Mr. Keats had just completed 
his shearing, and despatched the wool to market. The 
year had been a good one, There was a dense, heavy 
growth of grass, which, at the moment, was very dry and 
inflammable. Clouds had risen carly in the morning, and 
by midday heavy thunder began to boom, whilst jagged 
shafts of lightning, striking straight downwards, produced 
the usual result, grass being set alight in several places. 
Everyone was on the alert, and bush telephones began 
ringing furiously, whilst messages were flashed from point 
to point over hundreds of miles. The lightning continuing, 
lresh columns of smoke, rising in every direction, ind- 
eated that fresh “ strikes ” had been registered, until it 
seemed as if the whole countryside would be ignited. 

Light showers of rain, however, began to fall, quenching 
many of the fires, and retarding the progress of all, As 
the clouds dispersed the wind blew strongly, and it was 
seen that south of “ Minerva” three large fires were racing 
furiously in a northerly direction. These were on the 
idjoining run, ‘* Sesbania.””. Mr. Keats awoke to instant 
wtion. If the fires succeeded in reaching his boundary 
hefore he did, they would most certainly jump his fire- 
hreaks, and set his own place going. The vision he con- 
jured of a blackened. grassless waste on the morrow, 
uirnt fences and yards and thousands of scorched and 
roasted sheep made him shudder. 

With two cars packed with men, and loaded up with 
lire beaters, water, and rolls of tarred rope, he sped 
rapidly along his fireplough tracks. Meanwhile many 
other cars were hastening in the same direction. He 


reached the boundary when the fires were still a few miles 
distant, and hastily lighting an end each of two coils of 
rope, began burning back from the breaks. The fires 
breasted the divide, in broad fan-shaped formation, and 
with the impetus of the wind, seemed likely to engulf men, 
cars and all. The few minutes spent in burning back were 
vitally useful, and the first impact of the leading confla- 
gration spent itself harmlessly. Men on the inner breaks, 
despite the great heat, steadily pursued their policy of 
burning back. The other fires now linked up, and 
threatened to invade the run at another point. Here, 
however, were other cars, with still other cars and lorries 
constantly arriving, and after a hot and strenuous battle 
of two or three hours, the danger to ‘ Minerva” was 
averted. Troops of grimy firefighters, pleased at their 
easy victory, sat comfortably down to a hot supper at 
10 p.m. 

Shortly after there was a cry, “ The wind’s changed ! 
And again the scene was one of wild activity. The wind 
now was blowing strongly in an easterly direction, and 


oe] 


the fire was menacing other holdings. A long line of 
racing cars stretched out along the firebreaks. Men were 
deposited in two’s and three’s at different points, and 
again tarred ropes were set alight, and drawn swiftly 
along the inner tracks. Through the flames and drifting 
smoke, car and lorry loads of men, on the other side of the 
rabbit netting fence, were seen to be in positions of great 
and immediate danger. Along the wings horsemen, ap- 
parently oblivious of their own danger, were galloping 
ina vain attempt to save sheep and other stock jammed 
between fences and the advancing flames. The wind blew 
strongly and again changed slightly. The tail of the fire 
now became the lead, swinging round swiftly in a tre- 
mendous blazing curve. The burning divide lit up the 
country for many miles. Men and cars looking like 
ants were thrown into sharp relief. 

Everything now depended upon the next few minutes, 
when the main blaze would strike the firebreaks, along a 
front of twenty-five miles. Fresh cars were constantly 
arriving, whilst far back along the radiating fireploughed 
tracks the whitely gleaming headlights of many others 
could be scen speeding to the fray. The fire, roaring 
loudly, swept downwards with the speed of a locomotive. 
Often long white spears of flame would shoot ahead like 
burrowing comets, firing the grass hundreds of yards in 
front. Great bunches of star grass, collected upon the 
fences, were set alight and, released by the wind, went 
blazing overhead like fiery balloons. Fierce conflicting 
currents and eddies of wind, along the advancing face, 
churned the flames into a spiral staircase which swept 
skywards hundreds of feet, exploding with thunderous 
reports. 

** She’ll be here in a minute or two now,” said Mr. 
Keats gloomily ; ‘‘ the lead’s only five miles away and 
I'm afraid it’s a blue duck.” 

Men, constantly reinforced, worked pantingly and 
desperately, and for miles the long line of fire along the 
inner tracks burned back slowly, too slowly, against the 
wind. Kangaroos and emus in great droves, dazed by 
the noise and smoke, travelled pitifully along, between 
the two lines of fire. The swiftly approaching monster 
boiled over them, killing many immediately. Others, 
scorched and blinded, and with ears burnt off, blundered 
again into the fire and stayed there. A distant shout, 
** She’s across!’ was taken up, and repeated along the 
line of defensive fire lighters, and miles away, on the high 
Downs, a fresh and menacing gleam answered the cry. 
Again the long string of cars swept forward, with men 
tired but determined to sce the fight through. One of 
the burning balloons bad sailed across the lines, and 
started a new firg inside the tracks, fortunately on country 
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well protected by fire breaks. There was a stern race 
between the fresh blaze and a detachment of cars along 
parallel tracks. Again, with great good fortune, a gang 
of belated fire fighters, noting the mishap, initiated 
defensive measures five miles back, and the blaze merged 
into other fires, lighted along the firebreaks, and a fresh 
battle raged backwards and forwards for several hours. 

“That's the only bit of luck we've had _ to-night,” 
said Keats clatedly. “I think we are going to hold 
her now.” 

Once more the fickle wind changed, and a rolling sea of 
fire swept south. Heavily reinforced from that quarter, 
men who had been working desperately all night, were 
now able to take breathing spells. Still a stern, uncom- 
promising battle was waged, but just before dawn the 
wind began to abate its violence, and the fire its fierceness. 
By sunrise it was definitely held along its entire front, 
but far back behind the divide the red glare of distant 
flames could be seen, like a gigantie army bivouacking. 

Now the firefighters teok stock of their casualties, 
which fortunately were not heavy. Few had got off 
without minor scorchings, but three men only were badly 
burned, representing hospital cases. Several cars had 
broken down and, most serious of all, the stocks of water 
had entirely disappeared. The question which agitated 
everyone was how the “ Sesbania ” gangs had fared. Would 
any emerge alive from the inner inferno? There was a 
hasty council of war, and shortly afterwards all available 
cars were rolling homewards, freighted with men com- 
pletely exhausted by the long hot struggle, but all 
satislicd that they had played the game. 

Later a search party was formed, and cars patrolled the 
still burning fires along the inner tracks, and saw that all 
was safe. Nothing could be done save confine them where 
they were, and Ict them burn themselves out. Cars now 
began to return from the inner zone, bearing scorched, 
grimy and thirsty men, with hair, eyebrows and whiskers 
burnt off. When they had drunk, and could speak, they 
had grim stories to tell of dead and dying sheep, and of 
the death screams wrung from trapped and burning horses 
as the fires rolled over them. Most fortunately there 
had been no loss of human life, and not even a hospital 
ease. The cars returned back along the blackened face 
of the beaten fire, where crows, kites and cagles still 
battened everywhere on the remains. A royal banquet ! 

The fire, which could have been very serious, burned 
about 500,000 acres of country, fifteen thousand sheep, 
and many horses and cattle, not to mention thousands 
of wild animals. Next day, reviewing his own broad sweep 
of country, crowned with succulent Flinders and Mitchell 
grasses, and quite untouched by fire, Mr. Keats was well 
content. 

“You worked well the other night, boys,” he said, 
“and every man will get the day off on full pay, and £2 
for the night’s work.” This represented double pay, and 
the men were well satislied. 

R. If. A. 
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Mr. Berrrau Austrixn and Mr. W. Francis Lloyd, the 
joint authors of The Secret of High Wages, which 
reviewed in a leading article this week, have much in 
common, ‘They were Lorn on the same day, Appi 
30th, 1896; they served in the same regiment during 
the War the Royal Artillery with the same substantiy, 
rank ; were at the same University, at the same time ; gnq 
eventually joined the same firm, and worked in the sane 
building. All this time they never met. On Mr, Lloyd's 
return from India, where he had been representing his 
firm for some time, the two met and had long discussioys 
on the causes of the industrial depression. As a result 
they went to Canada and the United States to check thei; 
own views and to see whether it was by the operation of 
certain principles that the newer countrics were advancing, 
* * * a 


In the fighting in France, Mr. Austin Jost both hi 
legs while acting as Brigade Forward Observing Officer. 
and suffered other wounds, to his face, arm and hands 
Rochampton patched him up, and when he was serving 
as Assistant Adjutant at St. John’s Wood Cadet School, 
he was asked to go to France again to serve with thy 
General Headquarters Staff under Sir Douglas Hai. Yi 
was appointed to Gencral Birch’s Artillery Staff, and later 
became a Staff Offieer at G.H.Q. At the end of the War 
he went into residence at Cambridge to graduate ip 
economics and foreign languages. Despite his disability 
he leads a very active life and has won motor races at 
Brooklands, 

* * * * 

Mr. Lloyd was severely wounded by a shell at Ypres 
in March, 1918. 
took his degree at Cambridge in engineering and also 
read law and economics. On behalf of the large Britis! 
engineering firm whore he hus served for six years h 


After being discharged from hospital, he 


spent a year on the Continent, studying designs an 
methods of manufacture cf mechanical and electrica 
machinery. Ife has also spent a year in the Kast 
as representative of his firm. His duties once took 
him on a special mission to Tibet and he accompanied the 
Mount Everest Expedition under General Bruce in 1924, 
After leaving the expedition in Tibet, accompanied only 
by his coolies he proceeded to Sikkim, having to climb a 
15,000 feet pass in the Himalayas without a guide, 
* * x * 


Things scem to be settling down in Ireland. A friend 
who was shooting in County recently, writes to me; 
“Things were quite normal. Crowds of rebels watching 
and applauding while the guns consisted of a Unionist 
Peer, a Unionist M.P., and an Ulster General. That 
speaks for itself.” 

* * * * 

The hundred British farmers who ere paying a retwn 
visit to South Africa arc having a busy time of feasting and 
sight-seeing. I envy them their tour through Cape 
Province and especially their stay in the Cape Peninsula, 
one of the most beautiful parts of the British Empire. 
The visitors have been inspecting the wine-making an¢ 
packing of table grapes for the British market. How sad 
that they only saw the ruins of Groot Constantia, the 
homestead of the Government wine farm which was burnt 
down last December. I hope that it may be possible 
to arrange similar visits of British farmers to the othet 
Dominions and to the United States. So far as America 
is concerned we have had visits of journalists, professors, 
doctors, advertising men, clergy and lawyers, Why not 


a visit of American farmers ? 
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When the party of Australian Public School boys 
was over here last year, the hope was expressed that a 
return visit of British Public School boys to Australia 
would be possible. I understand that 
are now complete for a hundred British Public School 
povs to visit Australia this summer. The plans are 
being made by the Church of England Council of Empire 
Settlement. The party will leave FEngland in the 
‘Hobson’s Bay’ on August 8rd, and the cost of the 
The trip 


arrangements 


six-months’ tour for each boy will be £135. 
affords a wonderful opportunity for young Englishmen 
to see something of the Empire at minimum cost under 
the best guidance, and I hope that parents who can 
spare the money will send their sgns on this grand tour. 
They will never regret the outlay. 


* co * * 


A tribute has recently been paid in Pretoria to the work 
of a very remarkable woman, Miss Whiteman, who has 
just completed twenty-five years’ of service as matron of 
the Leper Asylum outside Pretoria. The Asylum has a 
staff of twenty white nurses and nearly nine hundred 
patients. Ilere is an Englishwoman who, without desire 
for sclf-advertisement, is doing a work worthy of Father 
Damien. I first met Miss Whiteman in South Africa 
before the War. After many years’ absence from England 
she paid a visit here last year. I do not think she was 
really happy in London, as all the time she wanted to get 
* It is the most tragic thing 
nthe world to be a Ieper,” she said. ‘* One of the things 
which the patients like best is to look like other people. 
When they have concert parties at the Leper hospital we 


hack to her beloved lepers. 


rouge their fees and powder them.” 
TANTUM. 


THE THEATRE — 
EPIGRAMS AT CAPRI 


Wipow'’s Cruise,” spy Joan TemMece. 
SADORS’ Tueatre.]| 


[* Tux AMBAS- 
Ir, as we have been given to understand, this pleasant little 
then she may congratulate 
She has a pretty turn 

When she has sown 


omedy is Miss Temple's first play. 
herself on a considerable achievement. 

fwit and a certain feeling for character. 
ier wild oats, as we all have to do, Miss Temple, if the one 
the one moment in it when I was 


serious scene in this play, 


ible to forget its artificiality, is anything to go by, will write 


good play. Amongst the oats to be sown are, I think, some 
uanaturally slick epigrams that slip off her pen so easily that 


they become monotonous. This is both a pity and an im- 
pediment ; a pity because it is apt to reduce her dialogue to 
the fashionable level of Mr. Noel Coward, whereas it is in 
reality leagues above anything Mr. Coward has so far thought 
necessary to trouble us with; and a pity because the 
vice overshadows her own natural sense of fun. Tt is a signi- 
ficant and a hopeful fact that her wit sparkles at its best when 
she is writing of things based on observation and personal 
experience. During the War, L believe. Miss Temple was one 
of those romantic persons only to be mentioned over suburban 
* Something in the Intelli- 


Dont you remember ? 


tea-tables in a ghostly whisper, 
gence, my dear. ‘Terribly secret.” 
Well, there she was, employed onmysterious missions in Italy. 
And would that we had all used our time so profitably ! 
Ihave not the pleasure of Miss Temple's acquaintance, but 
I'll wager she has eyes that are singularly wide open and a 
twitch to the corners of her mouth that must have been the 
lespair of solemn Colonels wanting to reprimand her for not 
taking the Mission, or whatever it was, as if it were her only 
objective in life. Whichever way it is, this much is certain. 
ler play is worth hearing if only for some of the most brilliant 
lines on the lesser activities of the Army in War-time that I 
have ever enjoyed ; nor will you admire their brilliance the 
less when it dawns upon you that they are entirely devoid 


_half-real games of ** Catch me, 


The attractive scene 


either of cruelty or of suggestiveness. 
on Capri is a further tribute to Miss Temple’s powers of 
observation. Oh, anybody, you say, can write about Capri, 
Yes. and what a hash they make of it! But here is a 
young writer who, by a hundred deft touches, suggests, with 
complete success, just such a homeas English people delight to 
make for themselves in Italy-—‘*‘ a home,” as they say, * from 


home.” There is nothing the matter, then, with Miss Temple's 
eyes. -Where she has gone astray (if one may talk like this to 


an ex-member of Intelligence) is in a lack of decision as to 
whether her play is comedy or farce. This old, old fault is 
intensified by a wildly improbable story (so improbable that 
it has become the conventional theme for writers of light 
comedy) that would have been greatly assisted by farcical 
treatment. Here Miss Temple has got on to thin ice; it 
would be unkind to push her through it by giving away her 
tale, which at least has the (more or less) original character of 
an Italian ** atmosphere.” 

She was assisted by a brilliant trio, Mr. Aubrey Smith, Miss 
Laura Cowie and Mr. Nicholas Hannen, each in a characteristic 
part, each filling it to perfection, but she and they will forgive 
me if I say that I could not believe in any of them as real 
people, diverting though I found them as amusing puppets. 
Indeed, my chief quarrel with Miss Temple is that only one 
of her five characters is alive at all, Maddalena, an Italian 
servant. This small part was played with great effect by Miss 
May Congdon, so much so that I should like to write a play 
about Capri myself for the sake of having her in it. Mean- 
while, here is The Widow's Cruise, a pleasant enough evening 
if you are not expecting too much. I believe L ought to ask 
Mr. Hannen if smart Italian cavalry officers change their 
smart Italian cavalry tunics for luncheon to reappear in white 
jackets of the type patronized by cocktail-shakers. Only, I 
think, in Italy’s North African Provinces. x. 3. As 


ENTOMOLOGY AT 


“Tur Insect PLay,” BY THE 
LONDON Labour Dramatic FEDERATION. 


PRAGUE 
BROTHERS Caren. Tun 
STRAND THEATRE, 


Tu authors of this exciting and original play, perhaps one 
of the three most remarkable piays produced in KMurope since 
the War, have chosen to satirize humanity in a novel way. 
They show us our insect prototypes, and this idea is the be- 
middle and end of it all. There is no plot. The 
Jayvfair produced with considerable success 


cinning, 
play (which Mr. 
two or three years ago) is not only interesting from the dramatic 
point of view, but is also a very subtle piece of propaganda on 
the part of the London Labour Dramatic Federation which 
was responsible for the performance I saw. ‘The Capeks are 
The seales are torn from our eyes and 
‘iety in its equivalent 


ruthless iconochasts. 
we are forced to see each section of so 
insect type. The satire is equally merciless to all classes, 
of which the most obvious and therefore the least interesting 
plaving their gay and 
Next we see the 
Beetle, 


obsessed with the acquisitive 


are the butterflies, who flit through life, 
if you can.” 
* creepers and crawlers ” in the form of Mr. and Mrs. 
who are symbolical of those 
sense, horrible in their materialism, guarding jealously their 
little pile, their 
it from them. 

happiness, fleeting though it may be, 
model suburban householders as they are. 


‘lump of muck,” lest someone should steal 
As a contrast it is refreshing to watch the 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cricket, 
In the third act, 
which was admirably staged, we see the soulless factory hands 
concentrated on the manufacture of war machines, their over- 
lords always behind them speeding up production, until at 
last, when the atmosphere is so tense that one is breathicss, 
the storm bursts, a casus belli is discovered, and war is declared, 
We are left with the spirit of militarism pervading the world, 
fruitful of nothing but bloodshed and chaos. Finally, we are 
given the impression of the brevity of life and the persistent 
presence of death, but this last act and the epilogue, which I 
believe is not the original version of the Capeks, are confused 
A shade of hope has been introduced which 
does not ring true. The Insect Play is depressing, but its 
satire is brilliant and interest is held throughout by the unusual 
method of iliustrating it. As for this particular performance, 
it was wholly admirable when all the obvious difliculties are 


and inartistie. 


taken into consideration, 


Cc. S. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM CAPE TOWN 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 

Sir,—-It was in the middle of last November that General 
Hertzog announced at Smithfield his native policy. There 
followed an outburst of discussion which has now died down. 
It died down for the suflicient reason that the debaters dis- 
covered that there was really nothing very much to discuss. 
Seldom has so far-reaching and intricate a policy been so 
vaguely and skimpily outlined. At Smithfield the Prime 
Minister told the publie that he proposed to solve the native 
question by giving the native communal representation, 
limited to seven members who must all be Europeans, in the 
Union Parliament; by establishing an advisory Native 
Council with gradually increasing powers ; by seiting aside 
additional territory within which natives may buy land ; by 
taking away from the Cape native his present franchise rights ; 
and by extending the European franchise throughout the 
Union to the Eurafriecan, or * coloured ” man. 

What was to be made of such a scheme ? Its general prin- 
ciples were clear enough, but the manner of their application 
in practice was not revealed. And it is their application that 
matters most. In essence the scheme amounts to a compro- 
mise in principle between the Northern doctrine that supreme 
political power in the Union must remain unassailably in the 
hands of Europeans and the Cape doctrine of equal political 
rights for all civilized men irrespective of creed or colour ov 
race. That being so, it was natural that North and South 
alike should demand to know how the proposed compromise 
would be worked out in its actual application before either 
would commit itself to surrendering its traditional doctrine. 
But that was precisely the information that was lacking. 

Again, quite apart from the conflict between the views of 
the two chief schools of thought on the native problem, there 
were certain obvious difficulties in the way of applying the 
principles laid down by General Hertzog—difliculties that 
were common cause. For instance, where was the additional 
land to come from? Tlow did the Prime Minister propose to 
overcome the notorious reluctance of Europeans throughout 
the Union to relinquish land for native settlement ?> Would 
the extension of the Cape franchise to the “* coloured * man in 
the North entail the enfranchisement of the Indian? If so, 
the European in Natal would be swamped at the polls. If not, 
the Indian would be the only man in the whole Union without 
some form of political representation, unless he, too, like the 
native, was to be given communal representation. And would 
not the giving of the European franchise to the half-caste 
* coloured ” man and its denial to the full-blooded native 
mean the encouragement to a dangerous degree of miscegena- 
tion?) What inducement would remain to the native to keep 
his or her blood racially pure ?) On these points too, and on 
many other practical details the Smithfield speech threw no 
light whatsoever. 

Thus was it that after a time discussion ceased. It was 
scen to be unprofitable. The session of Parliament was ap- 
proaching, and the Prime Minister hed undertaken to place 
on the table of the House the Bills embodying his policy. 
Better. then, was it to await the appearance of this draft legis- 
lation, whieh would, presumably, contain the desired in- 
formation, 

But if the discussion was brief, inconclusive. and non com- 
mittal, it at least showed the natural reactions of the chief 
parties, groups, and sections in the country. It was a criss- 
cross effect that these reactions produced, Fer while to some 
extent the Nationalists, the South African Party, and Labour 
were compelled to reaet each as an integral political party, the 
veal kine of division onthe native question is to-day. as it always 
a geographical division. It is fundamentally a 
matter of North verses South, the North being represented by 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, and the South being 
represented by the Cape Provinec, with Natal more or less 
midway between the two. 

The attitude of the two Government parlies—Lahour and 
the Nationalists is that the Prime Minister decerves pro- 
Visional suppert for a bold aid coureveous peliey that has 


has been. 
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never pretended to be anything but a tentative basis for , 
non-party examination of the problem. They point out that. 
apart from the wisdom and expediency of keeping the natiy, 
question out of party politics, the provisions of the Aet of 
Union make a non-party treatment of the problem necessary, 
For under the South Africa Act any alteration of the franchise 
law requires the assent of a two-thirds majority of Parliament, 
Any solution put forward by the Government is thus impos. 
sible without the consent and support of the Opposition—, 
eircumstance that takes the problem right out of the ordinary 
political arena. 

This contention is admitted by the South African Party, 
But that party's attitude, as defined by General Smuts, is that 
it is the duty of the Government to compose its own internal 
differences on the problem before coming to the Opposition 
for support. When the Government is able to come forward 
with concrete proposals, worked out in some detail, it will he 
time enough for the Opposition to examine the proposals 
seriously and to criticize them constructively. Alternatively, 
if that standpoint should seem to the Government to savour 
too much of the ordinary procedure of party politics, let the 
Government convene a National Convention of a non-party 
nature, and let the Government's draft legislation be referred 
to that body for its consideration in an atmosphere free both 
from party politics and Press publicity. A National Conyen- 
tion made the franchise law of the Union what it is; any 
alteration of that law had best be made by a National 
Convention. 

The North distrusts the scheme through fear lest it be 
the thin edge of a mighty wedge. Seven Europeans to cepre- 
sent the natives in the Union Parliament might be acceptable 
to the North as an end ; but who is to assure the North that 
that is not a mere beginning ? Will that content the natives ? 
Will it solve the problem, at least from its political side, per- 
manently ? Once you depart from the principle that only the 
white man should wield political power in South Africa, where 
ean you be certain that you will stop ? 

The Cape, on the other hand, distrusts the scheme because 
it lacks assurance that the quid pro quo offered to the Cape 
rative in place of his present liberal franchise is a reality and 
not merely a camouflaged disfranchisement. It is patent that 
two European representatives for the Cape natives on a com- 
munal basis will exercise less political power than the Cape 
natives now possess in voting alongside the Europeans on a 
common roll, Will that loss be adequately compensated for 
by the enfranchisement on a communal basis of the Northern 
natives who are now voteless ? Will the natives in the Union 
as a whole gain by the change or lose ? That is a question that 
must be satisfactorily answered before the Cape can feel 
justified in giving up its liberal traditions. —-I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Carre Town CorresPonvDent. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ON HATING AMERICA 
{To the Editor of the Sercrvror.| 
Sin, There is a great difference between hating a nation 
in itself and hating a nation viewed as individuals of a 
community. Anyone who wishes to view the Americans 
from the latter standpoint must rely essentially upon per- 
sonal experience and taste. Your correspondent of March 20th 
deals with the prevalent hatred towards Americans in a most 
interesting letter rather than of 
individuals. I should like to make a few remarks looking 
at the matter from a personal aspect. First it is important 
to note that there is a great differcnee between the group of 
States both in language and character. Frankly I prefer 
the southerners. They ere a warm, sincere and sympathetic 
race. physically fine and comely, mentally vigorous and 
level-headed. ‘The Englishman is too apt to judge the 
Americans by the type which is most frequently seen and 
heard in Britain and on the Continent, 7... “ the plutocratic 
sightseer of (urope.’ Such men and women have spoilt 
travelling on the Centinent for people of moderate means 
by the standard of excessive tipping which they have intro- 
duced both of railway officials and hotel staffs, &e.; they 


on a busis of polities 


are pathetically materialistic in their outlook and for the most 
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rart have little capacity for artistic or aesthetic enjoyment. 
The average Englishman is quite naturally piqued by the 
attitude and behaviour of such people. But is it fair to judge 
, country by such ? Emphatically no. To do so would be 
the came as if the Americans judged us by a typical business 
an from the Midlands. 

The average American is more sympathetic and broad- 


minded than the average Englishman, due perhaps to the 
farmer's greater facilities for university education in pro- 
portion to the population. Politically the Americans may 
he almost offensive, but personally they are a chivalrous and 
humble-minded people.— I aim, Sir, &e., 

A ScorTrcuMan. 


IN AN EMIGRANT SHIP 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sit, Knowing yvour interest in all matters which concern 
the welfare of our people and Kmpire I venture to address a 
letter to you from a ship in which some four hundred emigrants 
are being transported to one of our great and loyal Dominions, 
{do this with diflidence, for I know the varied calls upon 
your space; yet I cannot repress my opinion that many of 
your younger readers would do themselves and their country 
a great service could they join me in this third-class saloon 
to-night. 

The old life is behind, 
truthfully liken our old ship (old as ships go to-day) to Charon’s 
ferry? The broad ocean is our Styx 
and at the moment unpleasantly tem- 


the new one before us. Can T not 


vet more venerable 
across Whose dark 
pestuous waters —we are borne from one existence to another. 

A good half of our company is Scottish. Vast families 
ranging from aged grandparents to a tail of bonny children. 
Ireland, too, is well represented. The third day out, when the 
condition of our temporary emigrant accommodation in the 
‘tween decks forward was at its wet and gloomy worst, a 
moon-faced, long-lipped son of rin sat down heavily on the 
cargo hatch beside me and enquired, ** Was ve ever in Tre- 
land?” When, forgetting a brief Wartime visit to a northern 
harbour, I replied in the negative, he heaved a sigh in which 
home and sea sickness were so strangely intermingled that 
{ hastily increased the space between us before assuring 
him that there were bluer skies and greener fields awaiting us 
than ever he saw in the country of his birth. Many were 
the hearts of proved stoutness—for had they not made the 
great resolution to break away from old ties ? -that failed in 
those first depressing days: and there were bitter feelings 
for those who had decoyed us from dry land to be tormented 
upon an abominable waste of waters. 

There was, however, one band of stalwarts, a party of twenty 
or thirty of the volunteers who manned these ships during 
the recent strike. Farmers, miners, clerks and professional 
men, they formed a solid body; by virtue of their short 
apprenticeship to the sca they seemed unmoved by wind and 
One and all were ready to praise and talk lovingly 
of their country. To one who had left much behind and 
found himself in strange, diseancerting and sometimes 
frankly revolting surroundings. their atmosphere revived and 
strengthened all those golden dreams that must feed the 
courage of the lonely emigrant if he is to be kept in good 


waves, 


heart. 

Three other parties are notable, the largest consisting of 
forty-four lads going out under the charge of a Salvation 
\rmy sergeant. Splendid boys, and truly a work of salvation, 
sixteen thousand have already been settled under this scheme. 
Then there are twenty boys from Public Schools -fathered 
by the Government —and, if they use their opportunities, 
how starting on the road of health, happiness, and prosperity. 

Most ungallantly I have left the ladies to the last—the 
party of domestic workers—-yet surely theirs must have been 
the hardest wrench of parting, and in their hands lie the 
Welfare and happiness of us all. Strong, capable hands they 
ire, and bonny strapping wenches as ever sewed buttons to 
Wish them luck, you who read the Spectator by 
Wish us all luck, and send us 


t bachelor. 
your well ordered hearths. 
more and more. 

When the writer has found room for himself he hopes to 
thake it his chief coneern to find room for others less fortunate 


than he has been. Meanwhile let me assure you, though at 


second hand, that if the prospects for a boy or girl are bad 
in England now they will be good in the lands across the 
seas, and if they are good in England then they will be better 
still in those wide new countries.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Kn. Rh, B. 


SUS. §AthenicS at sea. Feh.. 1926, 


“WHY NOT A COOLIDGE DOCTRINE?”: 

A COINCIDENCE 
| To the Editor of the Seucrsxvor.] 
Sir.-- You proposed recently that though America would not 
join the League of Nations she might go so far as to propound 
a Coolidge Doctrine on the analogy of the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Coolidge Doctrine, as vou suggested, would make it clear 
to the world that though America stood apart from the 
League, she did not do so because she was unsympathetic 
towards its aims. She might declare that any breaker of the 
peace, any violator of a treaty, anyone who contemplated 
resorting to physical force instead of settling a dispute by 
judicial arbitrament, was an enemy of mankind, but that, 
on the other hand, wherever she found anyone willing to 
rely upon right instead of might, she recognized a friend and 
fellow-worker. 

My attention has been called lately to a curious coincidence. 
Just after the War your proposal was made in substance by 
Mr. L. Seton Lindsay, now Vice-President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Lindsay wrote to the United 
States Government, proposing that the President, using much 
the same language as that of President Monroe, should declare 
that * We owe it to candour and the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and these Powers |the other 
nations of the world| to declare that we should consider the 
declaration of war or the engaging in war by one or more of 
these Powers as dangerous to our peace and safety, and that 
should any Power declare or engage in war without first stating 
its reasons and offering to submit the matter in dispute to 
arbitration we would consider such an act as a manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” Mr, 
Lindsay suggested that ** We should then go further and agree. 
as evidence of our good faith, that we would offer to submit 


to arbitration. "— Iam, Sir, &c., 


A. 


THE JACKALS’ “TAMASHA” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sirn,--Your contributor’s vivid account of the Wolves’ Par- 
liament reminds me of a similar encounter which I had in 
India years ago, but with less formidable beasts—the jackals. 

Quartered at Sialkot in the Punjab, where sport was limited 
to an oceasional day's pig-sticking by invitation of the Maha- 
rajah of Cashmere, which invitation was not forthcoming as 
often as we thought it might have been, we decided to form 
a pack of hounds of our own to hunt the jackal. Kind fox- 
hunting friends sent us some drafts from home, and we 
managed to muster a pack of ten couples, which we proudly 
dubbed ** The Sialkot Hounds *—no bobbery packs for us. 

A rough kennel, a few standing tents, thirty miles from the 
station on the further bank of the Jumna river, was estab- 
lished as our camp and base of operations. No hunting fixtures 
could be made, for, subjected to the whims of our Commanding 
Officer on the question of leave, whose stern sense of military 
duty did not always respond to the sound of the horn, we had 
to arrange an impromptu day when we could. Having fixed 
our day, we rode out to camp in the afternoon and met at dawa 
on the following morning. An uncomfortable hour, but it 
had to be so, as from then till nine o'clock was the only time 
during which there was any scent, thanks to the heavy dew. 

The dawn meet at the cross-roads was a somewhat grim 
and chilly affair. A dozen riders in nondescript polo kit. No 
red coats enlivened the scene, hounds dropped their sterns at 
the unusual darkness of the hour ; the Master, however, on his 
gallant grey, dressed in black coat and white breeches, towering 
over his native huntsman in flowing turban mounted on a 
small pony, did give a touch of dignity to the assembly. 

On one occasion, not being able to go with the others in the 
afternoon, I arranged to ride to camp by night. Arrived at 
the last stage of my jour:fey, I was met by a native groom with 


afresh pony. He told me there was a jackal famasha going on 
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some miles ahead. Asked as to the meaning of this fussy, a aaa Bes seme - ee 
quarrelsome meeting—had they found some dead animal or THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING 


other prey ?—he said he thought not ; it was only a tamasha- 

Another mile or two along the sandy track brought me 
within sound of the meeting. A few sharp barks opened the 
debate ; then a long wailing concerted howl of protest at some 
imaginary wrong; a lull; then on again at stated intervals 
with the solos and chorus. 

Curious to see what was going on, I pulled up when I got 
to the jackals’ meeting-place. On a low mound, a few hun- 
dred yards from the track, a large pack of jackals, about fifty 
in number, was clearly visible in the moonlight ; some (no 
doubt the elders) were squatted on their haunches on the top 
of the mound ; others wandered and skulked around the sides 
and base of the hill. The din they managed to make in the 
stillness of the night was uncanny, almost unbelievable. My 
Arab pony pricked his little ears and gave an answering neigh, 
much to my disgust, as I had no wish for the pack to come and 
talk politics to us. However, they paid not the slightest atten- 
tion and carried on as before. I don’t suppose, in those days, 
that I formulated to myself any clear idea about the parlia- 
ments of animals or of men, but it did strike me as odd that 
whereas these animals generally hunted by night, either singly 
or in pairs, so many should now be gathered together. 

And quite rightly, I think, had the jackals protested. Very 
few white men had ever come into that part of their country ; 
certainly no Master of Hounds dressed in unusual attire, 
armed with hounds and horn, had ever before disturbed the 
jackal at dawn, as he returned to his lair after a night's 

savenging. What right had we to invade his sacred realms ! 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Boodle’s Club. 


THE 


F. pes Vorux. 


DOUGLAS-PENNANT CASE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,— Admiral Beamish’s letter in your issue of March 13th 
is typical, and admirably illustrates the widespread miscon- 
ception that prevails with regard to this case. 

(1) Numberless cases of hardship and injustice, it is said, 
occurred during the War; deserving officers were sent home 
without reason assigned and without enquiry; “* there are 
hundreds and probably thousands ... who could, if they 
wished, ventilate grievances at least equal to the one in 
question.” The answer is simple. Can a single instance 
be cited where an officer was dismissed the Service without a 
court-martial and without cause assigned? This is what 
happened to Miss Douglas-Pennant. It is on the fact that her 
ease is unique that the demand for a proper enquiry rests. 

(2) Miss Douglas-Pennant, it is said, had the advantage of 
a Parliamentary enquiry instituted by the House of Lords. 
Admiral Beamish further asserts that the case is * considered 
by the vast majority of people” to have been adequately 
investigated. Very likely. Exactly the same might be said 
of the original Dreyfus enquiry. “ The vast majerity of 
people ” have no time or inclination to go into such matters. 
It is sufficient for them that an enquiry was apparently held 
and that it was presided over by a judge. 

But the fact is that the Parliamentary enquiry ordered 
by the House of Lords was never really held. The Chairman 
by his ruling changed it into something quite different, an 
action at law for wrongful dismissal. It may be thought 
that this was a mere formal change of procedure, adopted 
for convenience, which did not affect the nature of the enquiry. 
On the contrary it changed it fundamentally. ‘The Committee 
of Enquiry was directed to investigate all the circumstances, 
call for documents, &e. They divested themselves of this 
responsibility and threw it on to Miss Douglas-Pennant. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that they failed to perform the 
task that was set them, and that the mystery of Miss Douglas- 
Pennant’s dismissal, which it was their business to clear up, 
remains a mystery to the present hour. Neither Miss Douglas- 
Pennant nor the public yet knows why she was dismissed. 

As to Admiral Beamish’s suggestion that the case is * not 
a matter of serious national importance ” (the same objection, 
I believe, was raised to the reopening of the Dreyfus case), 
can there be a more vital national interest than the pure 
administration of justice ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harry R. Reicurr. 


University College, Bangor. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—-Will you allow a lay-woman to make a contribution to 
the discussion on the poverty of the sermons preached jn the 
Church of England? I do not think that any amount o 
reading or study would improve the sermons of anyone who 
had not got the gift of preaching ; it would only make them dry 
instead of twaddling. I was the wife of a parish priest fo 
more than forty years, so I have listened to a good many 
* first’ sermons, and in no case did the preacher either 
improve or deteriorate ; those who preached well —that is who 
had something to say, and said it so as to attract and intereg 
the congregation, continued so to preach, one knew one was 
going to be interested when he preached. Those whose fip¢ 
sermons were dull and uninteresting continued to preach dul] 
and uninteresting sermons to the end. They were often 
excellent visitors and teachers, but they never learned to preach, 

I think preaching is a gift—I had almost said a knack— 
which cannot be acquired. I think it is a great pity there jg 
such a prejudice against the sermons of eminent preacher 
being read to the congregation ; the sermons of such men as 
¥F. W. Robertson or Bishop Phillips Brookes. Only the dujj 
preachers would probably read them badly (for bad reading 
is even more common than bad preaching) and the congre. 
gation would be equally bored.-I am, Sir, &c., 

A CLERGYMAN’s Winpoyw, 


WOMEN AND HEREDITY 
|To the Editor of the Spverxror.| 

Sin,—-Will you accord me space to lay bare a curious biological 
fallacy ? We continually find it asserted, and this frequently 
by men of science, that the reason why women do not show in 
certain lines of activity the same eflicieney as men do is that 
women have not had the same protracted training, and con- 
sequently that they do not set out in life with the same accu- 
mulation of inherited experience. I have long considered 
this assertion as devoid of analytic accuracy.  Ilave, then, 
men and women separate lines of heredity ? Do not their 
natures concurrently merge in the process of reproduction’ 

The conjunctive ordering of procreation being above dispute, 
it would follow that all specific aequirements, on the part of 
both male and female, must needs, by virtue of crossing, 
become neutralized in the generic equation, before a redis- 
tribution of the sex element with its diverse characteristic 
attributes takes effect. It all amounts to this, practically 
speaking and bearing in mind only the immediate point at 
issue: woman is intended to be woman, and if she deviates 
from her ordained course, by the unerring strokes of nature 
she is reconstituted to true form every time when the balance 
is struck anew. No mere euphemism is the winged phrase— 
The Eternal Feminine. I am, Sir, &c., 

GABRIEL WELLS. 
New York. 


FARM TRAINING COLONY FOR THE 
UNEMPLOY ABLE 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.| 
Sir, —One cause of the prevailing unemployment in our coun- 


try is that there are so many men who are unemployable. 
This fact does not mean in very many cases that they ar 
““ work-shy,” or that they are unable or unwilling to d 
honest work. The reason very often is that they have not 
learned any such work as the country needs. Their state is 
hopeless because they are untrained. 

For thirty years the National Union for Christian Social 
Service has been trying to help men and lads of this class. 
It is our experience that among them there are very few who, 
if they are treated with kindness and reasonable discipline. 
cannot be taught to work honestly and well. They are taken 
into a Farm Training Colony (Turner's Court, Oxfordshire, 
near Wallingford), taught the elements of farm work, and, 
when they are fit in character and skill, are sent, either to ont 
of the Dominions, or to situations on the land at home. ‘Toa 
very remarkable extent these methods succeed. The great 
majority of the Colonists become self-supporting and _ self: 
respecting citizens. 


For the most part the lads are sent to our Training Colony 
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, Boards of Guardians who are willing to pay for their 


vaintenance while they are there in the hope that they will be 
mis : . . 
taken off their hands altogether and become independent, 


thus the expense of maintenance is provided largely from 
public funds. All capital expenditure, however, has to be 
met from private sources. The Union has to raise the money 
required to buy and stock the farms, to ensure a water-supply, 
and to build the necessary accommodation for the colonists 
and staff. 

So many applications for admission were received from 
poor Law Guardians all over the country, and from private 
individuals, that two years ago the Colony was enlarged. 
An adjoining farm was purchased, and owing to the increased 
facilities for training thus provided it has become possible to 
deal with 270 lads and men. Of these over a hundred are 
sent out every year, able to carn their own living. But the 
expense has been heavy. ‘The additional colonists were housed 
intemporary huts which have been pronounced by the Minister 
of Health to be unsuitable. 
to build two more permanent homes at a cost of £13,000, if 
the numbers are to be maintained at their present level. 
Where the need is so great it would seem to us a calamity that 
anv of these lads should have to be sent away. 

We therefore appeal for help to all who would be glad to 


It has become urgently necessary 


join in giving an opportunity of deliverance from the misery 
of dependence to these fellow-countrymen whose present 
state is so hopeless. 
Jonations will be thankfully acknowledged by :— 
The Hon. Treasurer, 
National Union for Christian Social Serviee, 

34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4, 
or by the Secretary, the Rev. R. M. Gray, at the same address, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. C. WELLDOoN, 

Chairman of the Council. 
The Deanery, Durham. 


TRUE AND FALSE MODESTY 
|To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sim.—On reading your article in your issue of 20th inst., 
the whole context and the concluding words struck me so 
that I exclaimed, ** What a splendid paper the Spectator is!” 
When I was a child when we asked where babies came from 
the nurse would tell us that they were found under a goose- 
berry bush. This left incredulity and curiosity only to be 
enlightened later perhaps in impure guise. 

Some years ago (perhaps in the Spectator) I read of a mother 
telling her little girl that she had carried her in her body 
before she was born, and the child exclaimed, ‘* Oh, mummy ! 
How lovely!” ILow much better is this latter way.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Gro. CurystTiE£, 

Short Heath Lodge, Farnham, Surrey. Colonel. 


THE DOMESTIC SMOKE PROBLEM 

|Vo the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sin, Tam glad that Dr. Osborn has called attention to the 
use of gas-coke from vertical retorts for domestic heating. 
{ have used it for many years in a range for cooking and 
hot water supply and have more recently introduced it into 
the living room ; so that, apart from that produced from the 
small quantity of 
smoke issues from my chimneys. 


coal used for starting the coke fire, no 
But it may be well to point 
out that it is not every kind of coke that burns well, nor 
every fire-place that is adapted for its efficient combustion. 
The coke should be preferably from vertical retorts, for it 
is then practically free from moisture ; it should be in coarse 
jumps, so as to allow of the free access of air and the grate 
should be of the “well” type, a fairly capacious hearth lined 
with stout (i.e. non-conducting) fire brick at the back and sides, 
so as to concentrate the heat within the fuel and the back 
should slope forwards, thereby reflecting some of the heat 
downwards on the surface of the mass. A grate of this type 
could probably be made as cheaply as the old and inefficient 
cast iron structure. 

It is curious how much prejudice obtains against coke as 
a domestic fuel. When advocating its use, I constantly 
hear the statement, * But coke gives off unpleasant sulphurous 
fumes.” Of course it gives off sulphurous fumes, and if it 


were burnt in the open room, coal would be even more 
unpleasant. With a good draught there is no smell and the 
ventilation by way of the chimney is quite as effective as 
with a coal fire. 

Two things are required to abolish smoke from domestic 
chimneys ; first the education of the citizen in the use of 
coke and secondly a cheap and plentiful supply of clean gas- 
coke (containing not more than 8 per cent. of ash) by the 
gas companies. 

It is unfortunate that these public services are not regarded 
by their managers in that light, but as sources of profit like 
any ordinary business, and it has happened in certain towns 
that the coke when commanding a higher price elsewhere 
has been diverted so that the locality has actually suffered 
from a coke famine. Whilst efforts are made by the gas 
companies to sell gas by advertisements and well equipped 
show rooms, there is no corresponding interest in the disposal 
of their coke to the local consumer. 

If these companies would lay themselves out to exhibit 
coke-boilers, stoves, ranges, &c., and show them working and 
supply information as to cost of installation and efliciency, 
they would gradually induce at least the more intelligent 
citizens to adopt them and abolish this ever present nuisance, 
It is a practical solution of the problem and the thing could 
be done.—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. ConEeNn. 

1 North Grange Mount, Headingley, Leeds. 


Mrs. Langmaid, of Cardiff, writes : ‘* That coal smoke is 
not the only cause of the actual filth that makes its way 
into our houses I can prove by the fact that every year it 
increases in thickness and blackness in spite of the more 
general use of gas, coke and electricity for domestic purposes. 
In no other way can I account for it than by the increased 
amount of motor traffic. The dust from the roads, which 
used to be white or grey, is now as black as black-lead, and our 
curtains and clothes have to be more frequently cleansed than 
Not only must we reduce smoke as much as_ possible, 
not 


ever. 
but we shall have to find some substance for our roads 
so black —which will minimize the amount of greasy particles 
covering our houses, and thickly coating our fruit and vege- 
tables.” 
“LIBERTIES” OF THE AIR 

[Vo the Editor of the Sprcratron.] 
Sin,—Mr. John Buchan in his third article on ** The Liberties 
of the Air” (Spectator, March 20 last) says, respecting short 
service commissions in the Air Force, that the five years’ 
course of training fits a man “ for any one of a choice of 
professions.’ Would Mr. Buchan oblige by naming the 
professions really open to one who has gone through such a 
My query is made not out of idle curiosity, but for 
a practical purpose. One has fears that this short service 
commission may, in fact if not in theory, prove but a blind 
I am, Sir, &e. PATER, 


THE 


course ? 


alley occupation. 


THE POETRY OF NONSENSE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Among the delectable nonsense verses quoted in your 
illuminating review of M. Emile Cammaerts’ book (Spectator, 
pp. 274-7) there is a variant of W. S. Gilbert's celebrated un- 
rhymed limerick. According to earlier recorders, however, the 
young man who was stung hailed not from St. Bees but from 
Tralee. Thus :— 
‘““ There was a young man of Tralee 
Who was stung in the arm by a W asp. 
When they said ‘ Does it hurt ?’ 
He replied ‘ Not at all: 
Let him sting me again, if he likes,’ ” 
Here the element of surprise is introduced by the sudden re-« 
jection of the obvious rhyming word “ bee” ; and the follow- 
ing lines match each other exactly: not as in the St. Bees 
version where a loose syllable is tacked on to the terminal 
anapest, marring the form. 

Bearing in mind that, in the first instanee, the verse was an 
impromptu effusion, is it not probable that the one you quote 
was the original, and that Gilbert afterwards revised it ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., Tuomas Carr, 

389 Mortimer Road, Kensal Rise, N.W. 10. 
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AN ANGLER’S PARADISE 

[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
$m,—Excuse a belated reply to the letter of Mr. Philip T. 
Kenway published early in November, to my article on 
freshwater fishing in New Zealand. The long course of mails 
between England and New Zealand, and other circumstances, 
have made for unavoidable delay. 

Fishermen here agree with Mr. Kenway that in 1917, the 
year of which he speaks, the trout in Lake Taupo were smail, 
and a five-pounder was considered a lucky catch. He and 
those whose opinions he cites, however, were wrong in their 
conclusion that the natural food supply of the fish in Taupo 
and Rotorua was exhausted. The figures given in my article 
to which he took exception were quite authentic, and 
up to date. The fact is that since Mr. Kenway’s visit in 
1917 the fishing conditions at Taupo have much improved. 
As to the season now current, though I have not heard of 
any record equalling the maximum weight of 22} Ib. of last 
year, some good weights have been reported. Only the other 
day a 12-pounder was taken at the Four-Mile Peg. A friend 
of mine who has just returned from Taupo tells me that last 
week he caught in two days 15 fish, of which one weighed 
10 Ib., and six from 5 to 7Ib. He reports that the fishing 
generally was good, and the fish were in great fighting con- 
dition.-_ I am, Sir, &e., F. W. W. 

Takapuna, Auckland, N.Z. 

February 15th, 
TIPS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrxvor.] 
Sim,- I have read with appreciation the article on * ‘Tips,’ 
by * One of the New Poor,” in the Spectator of March 20th, 
and although I have no exact knowledge of postmen’s wages 
and policemen’s wages, I am rather suspicious of his figures 
of 90s. and 70s. and perhaps someone else will enlighten us 
on these points. So far as porters’ wages are concerned, 
I do know that young or “ lad” porters on the railways are 
paid, not 57s. a week, but something between 16s, and 35s., 
according to their age, while adult porters receive from 46s. 
to 50s., according to grade and according to whether the 
locality in which they work is rural, industrial, or metropolitan. 

This information I give in no spirit of carping criticism, 
but in the interests of accuracy and truth, because I think 
that the number of people who are inclined to read pleasant 
little essays such as that on “ Tips” is far greater than the 
number who feel disposed to study the leading articles on 
the railway wages question (vide an earlier issue of the 
Spectator) ; and so, wrong impressions are formed. Indeed, 
seeing that your writer went so far as to quote actual figures, 
I do think that he might have taken the trouble to verify 


them.— I am, Sir, &e., 
If, Srcarr Fisi, 


A WORD FOR INTERLEAVED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
[Vo the Editor of the Sev.cratror.] 
Sm, I have read you for many and many a year. You are 
quite right to mix the advertisements with the “ matter.” 
I’ve often thought of letting you know that I admired you for 
it. The advertisements are not nasty things as a rule at any 
rate, and it does make such a difference if they are brought in 
the natural course under our eye-—makes them so much more 
effective. We owe all our newspapers largely to them and I 
am glad to make this slight acknowledgment.—I am, Sir, &c 
Thos. 5S. WicKSTEED. 


MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, STREATHAM 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.] 
Sir,— Lovers of Dickens will find in Nicholas Nickleby (chapter 
XX.) a reference to the Magdalen Hospital. Poor Mrs. 
Nickleby in her troubles mentions it, in what Dickens calls 
“an extraordinary jumble of Charitable Institutions.” The 
* Hospital” is a two-year Rescue Training Home, and was 
founded in the City of London by City merchants in 1758. 
After seventy years at Streatham a large capital sum has 
had to be borrewed for absolutely necessary reconstruction, 
In its history of 170 years 15,000 girls have been given a free 
home and a chance in life. This is a national mission work 


THE 


— 
——:! 


which has never ceased for a day in all that time, Of 4 
£10,000 we need, £3,000 has been raised, and this inrleds 
a splendid gift of £2,000 from the “ Peter Coats Tras, 
Will any of your readers be kind enough to help us jp ad 
first great appeal for seventy years? The work is dea, t 
the heart of the Archbishop of Canterbury, our President 
and for twenty-one years Her late Majesty Queen Alexandr, 
was our Patroness and regular subscriber. Cheques or Notes 
should be sent to The Warden, The Magdalen Hospita) 
Streatham, S.W.16.—I am, Sir. &e., , 
(Rev.) Percy W. Surenerp Sarrn, 

Warden, 

EXTRACT FROM LETTER 

PRONIBITION AND CRIME IN INDIA, 

Mr. G. Pugh, Hamerton House, 28 Kahun Road, Poon, 
writes: “The result of the introduction of some step 
towards Prohibition is the same all over the world, The 
Finance Member, speaking in the Assembly in September. 
1925. said: *The policy of Government has been one o 
maximum of revenue and minimum of consumption, Php 
clearance of spirits were as follows : 

In 1912-13 Proof gallons 
In 1923 24 res a 
Wines, 102.488, reduced to 67,601 in 1923-24; ale and cider. 

738.385 in 1912 and 1,246,382 in 1923—a_ reduction 9 
28 per cent. While claiming that ‘ the Government's poliey 
was highly satisfactory, the Finance Member went on ty 
say: * The duties are already so high that there is a eon. 
siderable danger of illicit distillation with the consequence 
that there would be a decrease of revenue and certainly ay 
increase in the total consumption of liquor in India,’ Tlow 
considerable this danger is may be gathered from the officig| 
reports of illicit distillation cases, which are a mere fraction 
of the total, were they drawn into the light of day. I shall 
give only a few, 


1,161,320. 
804,000, 


(1) Bombay .. oe 2020-21 oe oe oe 1,408 
1923-24 .. ns ee -. 2,123 
(2) Bengal ee ee 2081-22 .. ee oe Sa 430 
1923-24 .. ee ee ‘ a 
(3) Madras ~ .. so TERESI - ee o. ES 
1923 2 i os oe oo FE 
(4) Central Provinces 1920-21 .. ° ee ee 23 
1923-24 .. ee ee oe Bae 


The Government's policy will soon result in the creation ofa 
nation-wide traflic in intoxicating liquors, which will lx 
unlicensed, illicit, and untaxed.” 


POETRY 
FICTION OLD AND NEW 


JT mourn the dead disparaged days 
(Victorian that Tam), 

When Fiction found us saints to praise, 
And villains dark to damn. 


For now the hero sins so deep, 
The villain masks so well, 

I keep confounding goat with sheep, 
And searee know heaven from hell. 


When on the heroine's marble brow, 
Disfiguring doubts descend, 

J feel no glad assurance now 
Of smooth harmonious end. 


A moneyed oaf may win the bride 
For whom the hero bled, 

And see his rival thrust aside, 
Duped and discredited, 


Or if. at last, the tangled skein 
Is loosed, and love is free, 

A funeral knell may gloom the fane 
Where marriage bells should be. 

And so I praise the naiver days, 
(Barbarian that I am), 

When Sinners’ souls were set ablaze, 
Saints bosomed with Abraham. 


Tiros. THORNEULY, 
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THE BODLEY @) HEAD LIST 


THE FUGGER NEWS-LETTERS 
SECOND SERIES 

Being a further selection from the recently discovered Fugger papers, specially collected and edited 
for this edition by VICTOR VON KLARW ILL, and translated by L. S. R. Byrne, late Assistant 
Master at Eton College. Illustrated from old pictures and prints. 18s. net 
This volume, dealing exclusively with English affairs, is of unique historical value, throwing an 
entirely new light on Elizabeth and her times from the point of view of the correspondents of the 
Fuggers of Augsburg. 


A TROPICAL TRAMP WITH LAST MEMORIES OF A 
THE TOURISTS TENDERFOOT 


By I.IRRY L. FOSTER By R. B. TOWNSHEND 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net Tliustrated 12s. 6d. net 
y : A “Fresh with the spirit of clear observation, and 
Mr. Foster in a new and unexpected role as permeated by a manly modesty which makes 


courier to a conducted party of tourists. every word ring true.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


SQUIRE OSBALDESTON: | His Autobiography 


Edited with commentary, by E. D. CUMING. With an introduction by Sir THropore Cook, Editor of The 

Field, sixteen illustrations in colour and seventy-five illustrations in black and white from old prints and 

portraits, some of them never before reproduced. £2 2s, met 

Also a special edition on hand-made paper, limited to 100 numbered copies. £5 Ss. net 
Write for Prospectus and specimen illustration. 


BLUESTOCKING LETTERS THE MEMOIRS OF SUSAN 
Selected and edited with an Introduction by SIBBALD 


R. BRIMLEY JOUNSON 6s. net Edited with an Introduction by 
The literature of the eighteenth century abounds : FRANCIS PAGET HET! 
in references to the once famous Bas Bicus. All Illustrated —— at ' ae _ net 
ne only reg { lat she las describes ut wenty- 
the great names ot the century of men and nine of het siete Shine year One might porate i 
women alike appear in these pages. every page of this deliciou ce Co 7" vo 


MAPE. 


A New Book by ANDRE MAUROIS 
7s. 6d. net 
“Mape” is the world refashioned by the imagination according to its desire, and how it comes to 


have this name is told by M. Maurois in his charming and characteristic introduction. 


NAPHTALI CONCERNING CORSICA 


Being Influences and Adventures while Earuing re ee : 
a Living by Writing By RENE JUTA 


y Limes. 


ss . By (. LEWIS HIND : With 8 pictures in colour by JIN JUTA 
With 44 Illustrations a) 15s. net ite 6h sae 
For the meaning of “ Naphtali” in this connection 
the curious reader is referred to Genesis xlix. 21. The ideal combination of the practical and the 
The sub-title is merely Mr. Lewis Hind’s modest romantic in a book on one of the famous places 
way of stating that these are his Reminiscences. in the world. 


GOOD COMPANY IN OLD WESTMINSTER AND 
THE TEMPLE 


By CONSTANCE HILL 
Illustrated from contemporary drawings, prints and portraits, 15s. net 
A record of Lamb, Southey, the Burneys, Leigh Hunt, and their cirel 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON. W.1. 
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TOM FOOL 


By F. Tennyson Jesse. *7s, 6d. 


The story of a lover of the sea, told 

as he remembered it himself in the 

moment of his drowning—in a scries of 
vivid detailed pictures, 





21 Bedford Street, 
WA. 2. 


) 
( 
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ODTAA 
By John Masetield, 7s, 6d. 
The story of a boy’s adventures in that civil struggle in 
a South American republic mentioned in the first chapter 
of Sard Herker. ‘very boy has longed to ride out to 
save his beloved. ‘This boy, after longing, hal the wish 
gratified ; he rode out—against time. 


~ 
THUNDER ON THE LEFT 


By Christopher Morley. 7s. 6c, 


“T fancy that no book published this year in England will 


arouse so much discussion as this. ‘The Author has created 
not as he would, but as he must, and is here an interpreter 
of a world more wonderful than he himself knows.”’— 


Hucu Warroie 








4 
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BEATRICE CENCI 
By Corrado Ricci. 2 vols. 325, 
A book written with purely historical 
intent, which, basing its account on 
original documents, can claim to have 
said the last word on the actual, the 
personal, Beatrice. 





RECOLLECTED IN 
TRANQUILLITY 


By Janet E. Courtney, O.B.E, 


Mrs. Courtney has lived—always ahead of her time—a 

varied and successful life. Her book is written with the 

relish she has found in life, and with the energy and 
humour she brought to it. 


> 
TWO LIVES 
A Porm 
By William Ellery Leonard. 6s. net, 


“e 


It is hard to do justice to it as literature without 
recognizing that, like Modern Love, it has its roots in a tragic 
experience, and, utterly unlike as the kinds of experience 
are, this comparison is the only relevant and adequate one 
] know.”’ 


Prorrssor C. H, Herrorp, 
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oF te re Cee ‘ 
Hlistorical Monuments of En el 





Westminster Abbey 


A superb volume, richly illustrated, on the architectural 
and archeological glories of the Abbey ; now in its second 
edition. Demy 4to, cloth, pp. 142, plus 220 full-page 
plates. 21s. (21s. 9d.). The coloured ground-plan of the 
Abbey buildings may be had separately, Is. (1s O4d.), 


JUST PUBLISHED. L d 
Se West London 
This volume will be one of the outstanding events of the 
Spring publishing season. It is remarkable for its crisp 
and concise presenti ation of all the essential facts relating 
to the antiquities it describes, while over half its 429 
pages are full-page photographs of exceptional esthetic 
and educational value, specially taken for the Commission, 
Kensington, Lambeth, Westminster, Holborn, Chelsea, 
Hammersmith, Finsbury, Hampstead, Wandsworth, St. 
Pancras, Islington and Stoke Newington are dealt with, 
21s. (21s. 91.). 

Prospectuses of these volumes gratis. 
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Tublic discussion centres around the Report of the Royal 


} + 
Commission on the Coal Industry Is. (ls. 44d.), Report of the 
Committee on the Nationa ul Supply of Electric ty, 2s. (2s. 14d.), 
and the Report: of the Broadcasting Committee, 6d, (64d.). 
wlll prices are net; the in brackets i le pest 


His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 


LONDON: Adastral Hot te Kinasw \ 

28 Abingdon Street, S.W. MANG “HT s A, } R: 
York Street. gE pure. Re ou \. : t 
Street. CARDIFF: 1 lrew’s Cres 














From 
GEOFFREY BLES’S 
Spring List 


A HISTORY OF FIREARMS 
By H. B. C. POLLARD. £2 2s. Od. net. 


A very handsome volume illustrated by numerous shies 
of rare and beautiful we apons. 
Hlusirated prospectus on application.) 


ISLES OF GREECE 

By ANTHONY DELL. Illustrated. 30s. net. 
A beautifully illustrated volume describing the pie- 

turesaue lands of the Grecian Archipelago, 

JAMES JOYCE 

By HERBERT S. CORMAN. 7s. 6d. nel. 


The first book to appear on the author of “ Ulysses -— 
a work which, very properly prohibited, is very 
studiously read, 


MOTOR CRUISING IN FRANCE 


By LESLIE RICHARDSON. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
The Odyssey of a small motor-boat on French coasts and 
through French canals, 


By D. C. SEITZ. Hlustrated. 16s. 1-7. 

A biography of that tempestuous American journalist 
who became one of the greatest newspaper proprietors in 
the world. 


MY LIFE IN ART 
By STANISLAYSKY. Illustrated. 30s. net. 


A classic work on the Drama by the Director of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. 








GEOFFREY BLES 
22 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
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Love’s Plans 
Tit go into the country now Where love can learn from spiders’ webs 
And find a little house : To make her mats of lace. 
And though its eyes are small, they shall And though I seorn a painted skin, 
Have heavy, leafy brows. Think not my tongue could scold her, 
A house with curtains made of leaves, Should such fair things as butterflies 
Hanging from every stone ; Encourage her to powder. 
Ill pass before the windows oft, And if, when I've been out with some 
And it shall not be known. Bass-singing, belted bee, 
Jil have a garden full of flowers, I take a drink or two myself 
With many a corner-place ; Will she not pardon me ? 
W. Hf. Davirs. 


The Future of India 


India in 1924-25. By L. F 
Press, Calcutta. 3s.) 
Outlines of Indian Constitutional History. By W. A. J. 

Archbold. (P.S. King and Co. 18s.) 

The Problem of India. By B. Shiva Rao and D. Graham Pole. 
(The Labour Publishing Co., Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 
India, a Federation? By Sir Frederick Whyte. 

Press, Simla. 3s.) 


Rushbrook Williams. (Government 


(Government 


Iv the political reforms in India had done nothing else, they 
would, at any rate, have the credit of a remarkable output 
of literature on Indian subjects. Ten years ago there did 
not exist half a dozen readable guide books to modern India 
and its problems. To-day there are scores of them-—more 
indeed than the plain mancan master. but there is conspicuous 
merit in the series of reports to Parliament which Dr. Rushbrook 
Williams has been compiling for several years on * the moval 
and material progress and condition ” They 
have been criticized as dwelling rather on the fleeting ripples 
upon the surface of India’s life than on its deeper and more 
permanent currents ; but they give a graphic picture of the 
daily task of the administration in India, and of its solid 


of the country. 


onward drive ; and there wil! be general regret if, as is under- 
stood, the volume for 1924-25 is the last annual survey which 
Dr. Williams is to undertake. It completes the narrative of 
seven memorable years ; how the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme 
opened in 1918 a safety valve which, it may be, had been 
closed too long; how the outrush of steam and noxious 
vapours staggered for a moment the forces of government ; 
how a whirlwind of impatient nationalism swept through the 
land; how that magnetic personality, the Mahatma Gandhi, 
endeavoured to ride and direct the storm; how he failed, as 
crude idealism must always fail; and how, for the time at 
least, the revolt against our civilization and our tenure has 
dispersed in faction and personal jealousies. It has been 
seven years largely wasted, for the scheme of peaceful progress 
inadministrative training on which the new constitution hinges 
has hardly had a trial. 

Do the lessons of history offer any solutions? Mr, Archbold’s 
valuable sketch takes us through the constitution of British 
India from its earliest hour down to the present moment. The 
scholarly accuracy of the tale enhances its obbligato of romance, 
and at the same time it only thinly veils the note of regret on 
which the story ends : 

“The Indian constitution, such as it is, grew up with the 
country and reflected the country’s needs. If now we seem to have 
come to a period of difticulty and danger, it can only be because 
there is a divergence between the ideas of the people and the nature 
of that constitution as it exists to-day.” 


And yet in the brief postscript in which alone he ventures on 





prophecy, Mr. Archbold has little to offer us by way of guidance 
He believes that our excursion in democracy will give place 
to a largely Indian bureaucracy, simpler and cheaper than cur 
present organization, wit! something federal in it. The vor, 
impotence of the conclusions suggests how much more ‘h> 
matter is one for practical test and trial than for the laboratory 
of the student. 

But Mr. Shiva Rao and Major Graham Pole think other- 
wise. They are ready with an entirely new 
the child of Mrs. Besant’s fertile 
embodied in Mr. Lansbury’s Commonwealth of India Bill; 
and their little book is a pamphlet in its praise. The his- 
torical sections, in their statements of 
temperate, as is Lord Olivier’s foreword 


constitution, 
and intrepid brain, and now 


fact, are fair and 

to the brochure ; 
but when the writers turn from fact to comment, their bias 
is unabashed. 
and to Burke for an estimate of Warren Hastings : 


For a verdict on Clive, they go back to Macaulay 
just as 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Keir Hardie are their main 
authorities on the British administration of the day. Current 
events they do not hesitate to paint in any convenient colour. 
Ignoring the Behar riots and the rising in Malabar, they 
assure us that Hindu-Moslem conflicts “have arisen only 
in the large towns and seldom in the villages,” and that it 
is * in the towns where troops are garrisoned that the disorders 
have been of a serious nature.’ Did Mr. Rao and Major Pole 
see nothing serious in the Moplah cutrages ? Nor in the realm 
of theory is their dogmatism more convincing than 
factual inexactitudes ; 


their 
for example : 

“If British control is withdrawn, the political tension and the 
acute economic discontent now present will diminish considerably 
through schemes of development; and as education 


fanaticism will lose its force.” 


spre ads, 


What all these arguments are meant to demonstrate is that 
India must at once be given the same status as Canada or 
Australia, invested with a federal government and autonomy 
in its provinces, and equipped with representative institutions 
and here is the keynote cf the whole system must 
The failure of the British in India, ery 
Mrs. Besant’s acolytes, has followed directly from our break- 


which 
start in the village. 


ing down the ancient home-rule of the village communities, 
* Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green.” 
Restore to the village patriarchs their storied powers, and 
India’s miseries will disappear. As a form of incantation, 
this differs very slightly from Mr. Gandhi's appeal to the 
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spinning wheel for India’s salvation. Both conceptions 
invoke archaic methods which have atrophied long 


ago through the natural processes of the country’s develop- 
ment. It would, of course, be an excellent thing if the village 
communities would manage their own local affairs, but it 
would sti!l leave us a long way from solving the bigger problems, 
and the conduct of India’s leaders during the last seven years 
has been poor evidence of their capacity to shoulder Dominion 
status and its responsibilities. 

Federation is one of the catchwords much in vogue among 
those who would fain take up Lord Birkenhead’s challenge to 
produce a better constitution than Parliament gave them in 
1919. Like village self-government, it is supposed to hold the 
secret of some magic short-cut to Home Rule. The Government 
of India did well to commission Sir Frederick Whyte to study the 
federal systems of the world, and toadvise how far their principles 
are applicable to existing conditions in India. His analysis of 
the seven best types of modern federalism, from Switzerland to 
America, finds plenty of points at which India could profit 
from their €xperierce ; and Sir Frederick improves the ocea- 
sion by dwelling on the atmosphere of unity, nationality and 
a conscious dual patriotism in which alone a federal system can 
breathe. If he had stopped there, his report would have lost 
none of its value. But he is curiously insistent on a complaint 
that nobody— neither his Majesty’s Government. nor the 
Government of India, nor Mr. Montagu, nor Mr. Lionel 
Curtis—envisaged the federal implications of the new régime. 
éven if this were true, what is there to complain of ?) Those 
who worked at the new constitution were devising not a 
federal system for existing autonomous units, but the begin- 


Recent War 


Who Began the War ? 


Isvolsky and the World War. By Friederich Stieve. 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

The Serajevo Crime. By Edith Durham. 
7s. Gd.) 


How the War Began. 
Unwin. 6s.) 


(Allen 
(Allen and Unwin. 


By Baron M. F. Schilling. (Allen and 


GERMAN historians analysed and interpreted with ingenious 
avidity the volumes issued by the Soviet in 1922. They 
consisted chiefly of secret diplomatic documents of the Imperial 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Dr. Stieve, who was on the 
staff of the German Foreign Office, concentrated on the 
correspondence of Isvolsky, the Russian Ambassador in 
France from 1911 to i914. In Isvolshy and the World War 
Dr. Stieve epitomizes what seem to him the essential lessons 
of the confidential letters of those four years. His final 
conclusion is that in 1911 Isvolsky worked for 2 world-war 
in order to gain the Straits for Russia, that M. Poincaré, 
joined in the endeavour in 1912 and that M. Sazonoy, the 
Russian Foreign Minister, became a triumvir in 1913. ‘The 
quotations from the correspondence are cleverly strung to- 
gether and interpreted, but the conclusion goes far beyond 
the evidence, even as represented by the partial extracts and 
comments. He does prove that Isvolsky worked with co.- 
sistent thoroughness to secure the Straits for his country, 
and that he foresaw the likelihood of a European war; but 
the two points are not necessarily connected. Indeed, in 


one of the most remarkable extracts in the book, dated 
October 23rd, 1912, Isvolsky urges ** preparation . for a 


great, decisive, universal European war,” because the Balkan 
situation involved “ the struggle of Slavdom, not only with 
Islam, but with Teutonism.” The definite fact 
proved against M. Poincaré is that he insisted on the improve- 
ment and doubling of the Russian strategic railways. A 
good deal that is of interest, especially for comparison with 
Lord Grey's hook, appezrs on the subject of the British 
naval and military “ conversations ~ with France, but that 
Britain either expected or desired 2 great war is not openly 
expressed nor perhaps iniplied. The is an 
at least in all but the last chapter 
— as a picce of serious analysis of historical evidence. 


also one 


book essay in 


special pleading, disguised 


Miss durham gives us a résumé, in The Serajevo Crime, of all 


a 
——— 


nings of a political life which might in time—-or might not 
blossom into federation. But the complaint is baseless, The 
whole conception of federation is rooted in a division 7 
functions between the central and the provincial powers. oa 
such a division was of the essence of the Montagu-Chelmsforg 
scheme throughout. How carefully the ground which Sir 
Frederick treats as virgin soil was traversed in the long dis. 
cussions of 1917-19 is apparent from many passages jn y 
Lionel Curtis’s Dyarchy. which Sir Frederick ignores, j 
This, however, is by the way. Federation in India may come 
some day, not necessarily a union of the artificial geographical 
units which compose the existing provinces, but an associ 


tation 
on the one hand of administrative areas determined on Closer 
c 


[r, 


aflinities of local patriotism, and on the other of the seg 
governing Indian States. It will be a federation of a trpe 


unique in political experience, and held together by a cement 
which has still to be extracted from the Indian soil ; but there 
is no reason to despair of its accomplishment. To labour the 
idea at present, however, is sheer waste of time ; none of the 
essentials are ready. It is worse ; because the cry for tedera. 
tion is a symptom of that pathetic devotion to the arid mes 
chanism of polities rather than to the spirit of humanity which 
makes political progress a reality. In Indian lite and character 
there is an infinity of good ; and the particular type of con. 
stitution which will best evoke and employ it will ultimately 
be found. Meanwhile the wrangling over forms must cease, 
The world looks to the Indian leaders to get on with the 
business of government, and of government for the gener] 
good of the people, 


Merston, 


History 


the evidence which has yet come to light about the murder of 
the Archduke. Most of this evidence was not forthcoming at 
the trial itself (which was hasty and unsatisfactory from an 
international point of view) but has appeared later in semi- 
official pronouncements, and especially in the evidence given 
at the famous Salonika Trial in 1917 of the leaders of the 
Ujedinjenie ili Smrt, the powerful Serbian secret society more 
widely known as the * Black Hand.” 

So far as anything of the kind can ever be proved, Miss 
Durham succeeds in proving to her own satisfaction that the 
murder of the Archduke was known of beforehand and assisted 
by prominent people at Belgrade ; and that Austria’s accusa- 
tions in July, 1914, were in the main thoroughly justified. 

Miss Durham is well known as being far from partial to the 
Serbs : this book is no doubt largely a labour of the reverse 
of love; but to her the case is too overwhelming to be 
vitiated by any consideration of the personal equation. 

Nor must the Englishman let his natural inclination to pooh- 
pooh talk of secret societies run away with him; he must 
remember that what would be merely melodramatic and futile 
in Western polities can be a very real factor in the polities of 
the Balkans. Miss Durham has no doubt that Colonel Dimi- 
trijevie (head both of the Serbian official Secret Service and 
of the * Black Hand “) and Major Tankosic were at least as 
guilty as the consumptive boys who actually threw the bomb, 
und that they furnished them with weapons and trained them 
in their use. 

It would be bad enough if responsibility ended there, but 
Miss Durham alleges that M. himself, the Prime 
Minister, knew of the plot, that his attempts to prevent it 
were inadequate and that the excuse now made that a warning 
was sent to Vienna is untrue. 

This is one view of innocent little Serbia's part in the origin 
of the European War. But the first axiom which the student 
of Balkan affairs must learn is that to prove one party guilty 
is not to prove the other party innocent. 

Whoever laid the fuel, Serajevo struck the match that lit 
the bonfire. Since then millions have died, governments and 
empires fallen; but Pasic, the and indeed in- 
veterate Prime Minister, has remained in office ; the only 
chief of government who has survived from before the War. 

Raron Schilling, the Chief of the Diplomatic Chancery at 
the Russian Foreign Office in 1914, while working on intimate 
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with M. Sazonov, kept # kind of diary through the month 
It was composed of copies of official documents, 


term's 
of duly. ; ; ; 
inly telegrams sent or received, with a connecting coin- 


mentary W ritten down daily. Tt was found by the Bolshevists, 
when they went through the archives. and published. A 
german translation with the deductions that the Germans 
wnteived to make from it was published some time ago. Now 
» Cyprian Bridge has made an English translation from 
and Baron 
reason 


Wk 


Majo: : : 
the Russian, with the approval of M. Sazonoy 


schilling. called How the War Began. There is no 
whatever to suppose that the tale told by the official documents 
hys been tampered with by additions or omissions. It is the old 
story of Austria’s determination to punish Serbia for daring 
to exist and of Germany's readiness to support her ally 
even at the risk or certainty of a European war. It will be 
of value to the will some day coldly and 
impartially examine the evidence. Till then, though it is 
right to accumulate records, the controversy may just as 
yell sleep, at any rate until European good will is better 
established. We will, only say that the Russian 
Forcien Oflice can point to proofs that they tried to avoid 
war till the last, though the soldiers were willing to face it. 
The poor, bewildered Tsar clung desperately to any chance of 
peace. ‘The telegrams addressed to him by the Waiser appear 
quain with their peculiarly nasty tone. partly Mattering and 
partly bullying with the threat that the world would put the 
The most interesting document. printed 


historian who 


therefore. 


blame on the Tsar. 
here in its original Wrench, is the Memorandum of the Russian 
Ambassador in Berlin, probably compiled on his journey home. 
We have no reason to doubt that M. Sverbeev gives an honest 
impression of his interviews at the end of July with the German 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Tlere von Jagow, as he appears 
in this picture, had po intention whatever of seeking poree, 


The Heat of the Day and the 
Eleventh Hour 


With the 8th Scottish Rifles, 1914 1919.) By Col. .J. M. 

D.S.0. (London: Blackie and Son, Lid. 5s. met.) 
History of the 40th Division. By Lt.-Col. PF. BE. Whitton, ¢ 

(Aldersnot : Cale and Polden. Ltd. Price not stated.) 
Here. in With the 8th Scottish Rifles, figure Tan Tavy's soldiers 
of The First Hundred Thousand, though the 8th Cameronians 
Territorial regiment, which at the outbreak 


Pind iV, 


MG. 


was, of Course, a 
of the Great War bad just finished its annual training. On 
a soldier who had repeatedly turned left should 
have turned right, an exasperated sergeant-major exploded 
with. Blast you. ve told vou a dizen times which is your 


when he 


right.” and received the reply, “ Aye. but ye see alm left- 
haundit.” Or again what a wise Scottish economy was 
shown by a faulty marksman who was asked if he knew 
what an inch was, and covly answered, \ widna like to 


ay. sir.” 

With such human touches Colonel Findlay. who wisely 
* official * history, has bright- 
The brigade 


letermined not to produce an 


ened his book. But he has sterner things to tell, 


From Babylon 


Babilu and Ur 


Babylonian Life and History. By Sir EK. A. 
Tra Society les. 6d. net 
Tut romanee of Babylonian discovery 

Which should have a fascination for everyone, and Sir EK. A, 
Wallis Budge brings to it a long experience. His facts are 
useful, but one has the feeling that they are being stated 
without any sympathetic insight into the culture of a great 


(Relivious 


and research is one 


period. Kings, gods and goddesses, and all the heavenly 
and infernal hosts of Babylonia seem to be as much composed 
of haked clay 

The contemplation of the 
Mo 


as are the fragmentary records of their history. 

practices and 

Wotamia in days gone by impresses one with the fact 

that after all the world does appear to have advanced some- 

What. It wasa hard regulation, for example, that the doctor who 
f 


Performed an unsuccessful operation should be liable to have 


legislation of 


of which the 8th formed part was attached to the incon:parable 
29th Division. and shared with it in the lutte acharnée of 
Gallipoli, Incidentally an injustice to the battalion’s conduct 
there was unwittingly done by Mr. Nevinson in his Dardanelles 
Campaign —an injustice which was wholly undeserved, but 
which was amply and honourably put right. 

To Gallipoli succeeded Keypt with some Lerce fighting at 
Ramani. and then the dreary trek through the Sinat Desert 
into Palestine led on to the three battles round Gaza and the 
capture of Jerusalem. Of the Gallipoli strength only 130 
men were left to serve in France and to drive home the German 
defeat, and the end came with the occupational march into 
Colonel Findlay can be heartily congratulated 
with the help of several other hands, produced 


which is Hiustrated by good 


Germany. 
on having, 
a lively and picturesque story, 


informative maps and some really remarkable photographs 
of desert scenery. 
Tt is a tine record Gatlipoli, Kgypt. Palestine. France, 


Flanders. and (for a Trench Mortar Battery) Mesopotamia - 
and the &th borne 
the burden and heat (especially the desert heat) of the day. 
Not exactly at the cleventh hour. bub as 
the New 
Wth Division, 
who is also a trained military 
Welsh. and Scottish 
Bantam Division. but 
to go round, and accordingly a 


Cameronians can be truly said to have 


the last Division of 
shove of KFneland. enters the 
told by 


historian. 


Armies to leave tlhe 
a distinguished soldier 
Blended of Mnglish, 
ih was originally designed 
Bantams 


whose tale is 


units. the 


there were not cnough 


asa 
weneral sweep-up of the lame 
soon, however. it was found 


aad the halt was set on foot. Very 


thal a Division so constituted was im no state to vo overseas, 
and the 10th was therefore purged of its weaklings. and 
stiffened with four battalions from another source. 

After 2 period of intensive training the Division enibarked 


for France under the command of Major-General Ruggles 


a at the ec . Mo ‘ ' | etal of 
Brise at we end o Vv. 1916 Followed cight months of 
hitting-in. and in Mareh. T9i7. the Division first passed from 
passive to active warfare by pressing on the Germans who 
were falling back on the Tlindenbure Line. Krom that time 
the 40th took its full share of the general fighting at Villers 


Plovich (which produced for ii a V.C.). and all through the 


long-drawn-out strugele on the dreary flats round Bourlon 


Wood, when the enemy reported it as “annihilated.” But 
still enough of it was left) to the cnenin’s surprise — to resist 
the fete-franght German push of March-April, T9t8, at 


the end of which the Division was so far depleted as to be of 


no further immediate use. Reconstruction restored its use- 
fulness its entity. its spirit. was never lost and its history 
ends on the Eseaut. ~ Tt came into being to fight. It fought 
well. And, the fighting beime over. the tale is done.” are 


shot 


oOneec 


he Inst words of a well-told story. vith a pleasant vein 
th : | 


which emphasizes more what Macaulay 


that 
is never so sedate and stubborn as 
doubtful and murderous day "i 


of hucnour, 


has written of “unconquerable British courage which 


towards the close of a 


* (Come one. con al Van 


By the man who 


to Peeblesshire 


his hands amputated and such a rule must have discouraged 
surgery in the days of Khamimurabi: on the other hand. as 
the specialists of those days (whose fee. by the way, was regu- 
Jated at ten shekels of silver) operated with a copper lancet 
with eve with that instrument, one 
recognize that had to bx 
Jerry-building also must have 


and even dealt trouble 


must something done for public 


protection, beech unpopular 
in Babylonia when the law of limb for dimb. and life for fife, 
was applied to builder: and contractors, 

The book ends with a brief account of recent excavations, 
bringing us face to face with a civilization whose records 
go back to four millenniuns before the Christian Mra and whose 
The ancient city of 


history loses itscif in the mists of the past, 


Ur begins to live again as the excavators spade uncovers 


hefore the minds eve there rises 
its clustering palaces. and fortifications, and the 


Sikkirat which “dit. with its colonmaded perimeter 


its vanished elories : and 
massive 


dominat 
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gleaming white, its main terrace rising above this, painted 
black, and an upper terrace of bright red bricks, crowned 
by the shrine itself built of sky-blue bricks. The next great 
find which the author encourages us to expect will probably 
be the discovery of the Temple Library, whose clay records 
should thresh out a bumper crop of information on many 
a doubtful point. It is to be hoped that the research being 
earried out under the joint auspices of the British Museum 
and the University of Pennsylvania will not be hindered by 
lack of funds to carry on a work of such interest and 
importance. 


New Light on Warren Hastings 


Calendar of Persian Correspondence, 1772-75. 
Record Department, Government of India, 1925.) 


(Imperial 


Tus correspondence should be read, as it might have been 
presented, in two sections. The first covers Warren Hastings’ 
administration of Bengal as its effective Governor (April, 
1772—-October, 1774). In the last fifteen months he was 
Governor-General in name but without power. 

The collection is interesting and valuable, yet not entirely 
satisfactory. Important correspondence regarding the Em- 
peror’s tribute and the Rohilla War, fully translated in Sir 
John Strachey’s standard work on the War, appears in abbre- 
viated and misleading form. The Benares correspondence 
supports Hastings’ unswerving contention that the Raja was 
not more than a dependent estate-holder, owing allegiance 
to the Company as the sovereign power. Explanatory foot- 
notes, as given in the admirable Calendar of the contemporary 
Palk Manuscripts (Historical Manuscripts Commission, 1922), 
are greatly needed, and there are other blemishes. 

The introduction is defective and inaccurate. The Benares 
Treaty of 1773 did not cover the Rohilla expedition. The 
previous engagement between the Rohillas and the Vizier, 
attested by General Barker, is not given, yet the breach of it 
gave to the Vizier just occasion for war. The exaggeration of 
the alleged Rohilla atrocities, fully exposed by Strachey and 
the late Sir G. Forrest, is not noticed. Gurdas, Nandkumiar’s 
son, was not given the oflice vacated by Mahomed Riza Khan, 
The Munni Begum’s letter produced by Nandkumar was dis- 
owned as a fabrication. The opposition of Hastings to the 
cession of Benares is ignored. We have a right to expect much 
more thorough and comprehensive work in the ensuing 
volumes of this important series. 


Memoirs of a Huguenot Family 


A Huguenot Family in the XVI. Century : The Memoirs of 
Philippe de Mornay, Sieur du Plessis Marly. Whitten by 
his Wife. Translated by Lucy Crump with an Introduction. 
With 8 full-page Plates. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Joun Carvin, his mark, is written all over the political thought 
of France during the last half of the sixteenth century, Not 
the least important example of the influence of the great 
theologian lies in the three pre-eminent French disciples he 
succeeded in making. They are Beza, Hotman, and Duplessis- 
Mornay. Born at the chateau of Buhi, Duplessis-Mornay 
belonged to an old noble family, allied to some of the most 
illustrious in the kingdom. ‘There were, as his memoirs 
abundantly demonstrate, no fewerthan three men within him, 
for he was soldicr, theologian and statesman. All roads for 
the Protestant of the sixteenth century led to Geneva, and 
accordingly we find Mornay there. 

Irom Geneva, he passed to Heidelberg where, as became a 
Huguenot, he studied law, and later in Italy, history and archaeo- 
logy. Escaping assassination on St. Bartholomew's Day 
by a miracle, he took refuge in England, where he attracted 
the notice of Elizabeth. Ife demanded 300,000 crowns from 
her, but she declined to give him anything at all, On his 
departure he wrote to the Queen, expressing grief at dis- 
pleasing her, Whereupon she sent a messenger after him, 
post-haste, with a letter partly in her own handwriting, in 
which she declared that no forcign gentleman had ever visited 
England whom she esteemed more highly than she did M. du 





——_ 





Plessis. Miss Crump has rendered us no mean service in 
translating these memoirs so faithfully and so lucidly, 

La Noue pressed Mornay to return to France, where he 
once more took up arms. He saw in King Henry the hope 
of the Huguenots, the man raised up by God to defend the 
Evangelical faith. “‘ Those who fight for the King of 
Navarre,” he wrote in his absorbing memoirs, “ fight for the 
v~ause of God in the royal person.” The day came when 
Henry had to settle the question, ‘* Was Paris worth a mags 9» 
Sully advised him that it was, but how could Mornay tenge, 
such advice ? He warmly agreed with d’Aubigné that » j 
was better to be King of a corner of France, serving God, and 
assisted by those of tried fidelity and love, than to reig 
precariously under the heel and domination of the Pope.” 

Mornay is a man well worth knowing, and this notahj 
addition to the ** Broadway Translations” enables us to enjoy 
a real intimacy with him. Nor can we afford to ignore thy 
circumstance that he is the author of the Vindiciae contra 
tyrannos, one of the most striking of all the Huguenot apologias 
on behalf of liberty. The contract theory he expounds with 
power: as is well known, this theory lies behind the Englis) 
Revolution of 1688, the American Revolution of 1775, and the 
French Revolution of 1789. 


The Image of Scotland 


A History of Peeblesshire. 
M.A., LL.B. Vols. I. 


25s. each.) 


Edited by James Walt r Buchan, 
and JI. (Jackson, Wylie and Co, 


Tits work, to be completed by a third volume, presents not 
only a history but a full account of the shire, its geology, 
fauna, botany, farming, industry, architecture, estates, and 
families. While the interest of some portions is professedly 
local, that of the chapters on history and literature is fa 
wider. 

The Scottish history-book is overladen with the struggles of 
the great nobles. For the social and economic development 
we must turn to local histories. Now, there can hardly be a 
more ordinary county in all the Lowlands than Peeblesshire, 
No great historical or legendary event happened there: jt 
was the centre of no grext literary or industrial movement, 
It is the unalloyed type of the Lowland county, something 
like the imaginary village in Mr. Fletcher's History of England, 
and in it we may study the history of the whole kingdom. We 
see the War of Independence and Flodden from the point of 
view of a peaceable countryside ; armies passing through; 
musters against the power of Spain, of Charles I, of Napoleon; 
the enforcement of the Covenant, the dread of the approach of 
Montrose and of Cromwell; the Border troubles of the sixteenth 
century ; the poverty of the eighteenth ; 
over the French electoral reform; and 
glimpses of Hegg and John Brown and of the Resurrection 
men. 

All this is told in chapters which are a mode! of their kind, 
giving vivid pictures of life and manners, and an abundance 
of valuable detail. 

All Lowland Scotland is mirrored in this county. 
from Morayshire or from the Borders, will read of the quict 
hills of Tweedside, the scattered sheep-farms, the old while 
mansions, and the industrious little town as of their own 
country. From Peebles such typical men as thi 
Chambers brothers, and the true Bonnie Kilmeny was 4 
child of Traquair. , 
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A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
J. J. Jusserand. Third edition, revised. Vol. I. (Unwin. 
lis. net.) 

M. JUSSERAND is, in more ways than one, an ambassadot 

between France and the English-speaking peoples. His standard 

literary history of the English people, now revised and brought 
jnto line with the latest researches, takes into account the 
fortunes of the nation, both culturally and socially, during 
the period leading to the Renaissance. It is in many ways the 
most interesting of all periods, since the national spirit was 
then emerging from its Latin and French bondage into tlie 
form in which Chaucer gave it European currency. Mr, 

Jusserand makes a picturesque story of his material without 

loss of accuracy and documentation, 
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By MIGUEL ASIN. ‘Translated by Harold Sunder- 
Tai id. Preface hy the Duke of Alba. 12s. net. 
| RELIGION AND THE RISE OF CAPITALISM 
By R. H. TAWNEY Preface by Dr. GORE. 
The religion of the Reformation in its bearing on social 
| and economic thoug rht. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. —Marray's New Books 


By L. ALLEN HARKER 
creator of “ Mr. Wycherly” is 
story of married life. 

provides a 
aad with such telling 


found ina 
One of the 
gripping 


| The popu! ar 
new vein in this tense 
most conti hanes of social questions 
lt with artistically 





theme, which is de: 
restraint that the end of the story of Hilda Ware and her 
hush and, Geoffrey, le aves one wondering whether the 


en adequately considered. 


6d. NET. 
By ra E. LAWRENCE 


Strong dramatic 
7s. 6d. net. 
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| THE OLD MAN’S WIFE 


cumulative story 


| “An intense, 
| served Daly 


fare super! bly 


snicle. 


== SINCLAIR MURRAY | 
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“HUMAN CLAY 


Written with a power 
—Nottingham Guardian. 


THE LETTERS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 





| 
SECOND SERIES, 1862-1878.—Dublished by Authority | 
of His Majesty the King. Edited by GEORGE EARLE 
BUCKLE. 2 Vols. 17 Photogravures. £2 12s. 6d. net. | 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH CHINA 


By RODNEY GILBERT. 
A vigorous and authoritative book on the present unrest 
und its settlement. With Map. 10s. 6d. net. | 
RAMBLES AND REFLECTIONS 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
A new and characteristic volume containing forty dis- 
cussions on men and afiairs 10s. 6d. net. 


‘SLAM AND THE DIVINE COMEDY 


‘BEAU GESTE. By P. C. WREN. 


18th large a printing. 


- growing in popularity 











| If you have not read it, do so now. . 6d. net. 
| If you want good reading buy the ° ‘ CORNHILL.” 1 6 Monthly. 
| JOHN MURRAY, LONDON, W.1 
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That Book You Want! 
FOYLES CAN SUPPLY IT. 


Any beck reviewed or announced in ‘“ The Spectator” supplied on day 
ef publication. Over 1,259.49 volumes (second-hand and new) in stock, 








intluding Rare Beoks. First Editions, and many thousands of books now 
out of print. If unable to call and examine the stock, write outlining 
requirements and interests, when suitable catalogues (20 issued) will be 
Bocks sent on approval. 


sent (tree). 





Burke's Peerage at a Bargain Price 

encalogical id H raldic History, with Illus ae of Crests, ete. 
i 24 Edition. Pu bi lis he A £5 5s. net. “ies t few copies oficred (brand 
! a 35s 1 6d Quote Olier 466. 


THAT BOOK you DO NOT WANT. 


lume up to a library. Expert value: nt 
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FOYLES’ BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
Telephone: Gerrard 3251 (2 lines). 
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collaborations that are made in hea ’—Morning Post. 


A. A. MILNE 
A Gallery of Children 


WILT EBEEK LE MAIR. ‘Third Edition. 


“One of the 


ur by Hl. 


nited and Signed Edition, £3 3s. net 


MRS. DELANY 


and Among the Wits 


in Introduction by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 
Illustrated. 16s, net. 





at Comme 
Edited and with 


Extracts from the autobiography at nd correspondence of the “‘ Dear 
Mrs. Delany” of George Hit. and On en Charlotte, whom Lurke once 
described as the finest example of a de dame he had ever met, and 
whose name is familiar to readers of 1y Burney's diary. 


r 2) + ‘ . al ~ 

BY THE WATERS OF CARTHAGE 

By NORMA LORIMER, Author of “ A Wife Out of Exypt,” ete. 

Hihust: 6d. net. 

The Times: “It is compound 
geographical deseription, 
mixed, that the most easi tired rea 
one of them. — Lorimer has | a sense of humour and a h appy turn 
of phrase, and, ve all, a very infectious enthusiasm which mi ikes her 
a very pleasant companion for any idle wanderer on African shores.” 


HOME LIFE UNDER THE STUARTS 


By ELIZABETH GODFREY. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
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A volume of gossip from the years 1603 to 1649, giving a picture of the 
home life of the English people under James I, and Charles I 
“A very ck htful book. Catholic 7: 

“A rem ark: ihly compl study.”’-—/ f Di Courier 
me. should be read; it should have a vogue.”—Ji/ustrated London 
News 
ROM. ANCES OF M: AY FAIR 
By ? 
12s, 6d. net 
A charming volume of gossip written by « wh Leh the 
scenes,’ relates for t i time the tc rl wry of many s ling 
events in Society. 
QUEEN ALE XANDRA 
THE WELL-BELOVED 
nggihemgue seared agen Iilustrated. 5s. net. 
“Vivid ul cl n ‘I hor s pt ctically all that an 
erage re ioe: se res t The book should v the approbation 
of a wide cirel ( ur 











THE BENCH AND THE DOCK 


By CHARLES KINGSTON, Author of “U®smatic Days at the Old 
” ‘Hailey,’ etc. IJllustrated. I2s. 6d, 1 
* A good bock about crim t ud criminais.”—-New Statesman. 
* Inexhaustible mine of go¢ Sunday 7 : 











IN DARKEST LONDON 


A STUDY OF THE OUTCAST WOMAN 
By Mrs. CECIL CHESTERTON. 


Some time ago Mrs. Chestert ded to discover for herself what 
is the life of the woman in Lon niless and homeless, tries 
to make a living. Her odyssey 1an not only makes an 


5s. net. 
on dec 

1 who, pen 
of ‘the lonely won 





ab pores book, but is a human document of sociological and 

psychological importance. 
, 1° . = / 
New Fiction. 7/6 each. 
JUVE IN EROS 
THE DOCK By J A. T. LLOYD. 

By MARCEL ALLAIN, A powerful novel by the author 

w 3 of “ Prestis which was des 

Part Author of “ Fantomas. cribed by The Times “A 

“The author’s invention of *New Grub Street’ pte »-date, 

astounding exploits scems in- written with a grez ater’ vivacity 

exhaustible.”—/imes. than George Gissing.’ 4 


A MISCARRIAGE 
OF JUSTICE 


By CHARLES KINGSTON, 


THE ROGUE 
By T. W. i. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘ her Unspeakable 
Scot.” 





“Should be read by all those A full-length pa the p only 
ne whom a good detective story work of fiction he ever wrote. 
ppeals.’—T.P.’s Weckly. ’rice 5s. net. 

I" 





By the Author of “ ‘ Soundings.” (96th Thousand.) 


THE HOUR OF CONFLICT 
By A. HAMILTON GIBBS. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Tt has the novel. Well done, Mr. Gibbs.”— 
Morning Post. 


elements of a great 





Stanley Paul & Co., Ltd., 8 Endsleigh Gardens, W.C. 1 
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Mr. Squite’s Poems 


Poems in One Volume. By J. C. Squire. 


net.) 


(Heinemann, 8s. 6d. 


Tur appearance of Mr. Squire’s collected poetry provokes 
a critica! estimate. Into this one volume he has gathered 
all the poems he feels inclined to reprint. The earliest of 
them date back to 1905, the latest to last year; and the 
whole make up a very considerable output. One might be 
justified in wishing that each poem had been set in chrono- 
logical order, rather than in the useless order of shorter 
poems, longer poems, and so on. But as a matter of fact 
Mr. Squire’s work is uniform and so consistently on the same 
level that there is little to study in the way of development. 
Throughout the book his technique is masterly: there are 
poems (for instance, .1 Tlouse) that are a marvel of word- 
architecture, and challenge a comparison with the cighteenth- 
century poets. He has always shown a fine sensitiveness : 
not one of these poems but reveals a mind most lively in 
its reaction to life. And he has all the catholicity of a modern, 
chosing his subject-matter as willingly from a recking stock- 
yard as from a budding acacia tree. 

Yet all this is as dross, if the poct have not the alchemy of 
imagination that will transmute it to pure gold. And Mr. 
Squire is too Jacking in that essential power. Not that the 
primrose by the river brim is merely to him a yellow primrose ; 
it is a good deal more to him. 

Ilis eye is keen to observe things, as in the moment of 
inspiration a poet must observe them, with the freshness of 
the morning still upon them; but the inspiration itself 
never comes. Custom never scems to stale for him the delight 
of life, nor blunt his large compassion ; and yet he hardly 
ever is able to transmute those experiences of joy or kinship 
into true gold of poetry. A poet, Professor Abercrombic has 
said, must live significantly ; he must relate his experiences 
one to another and to the whole ; and it is by his imagination 
(‘which is the mind's ambassador to infinitude™) that he 
will accomplish this. 

There is thus a sense of frustration in Mr. Squire's poetry. 
By the poet’s power of description he has excited our sensi- 
bilities without enlarging our experience. He may write a 
dozen pages on the moon, or birds, or rivers, or a stockyard, 
or a rugger-match ; and we will not wish one of them away ; 
but when we come to the last line we have known no vital 
renewal such as poetry must give if it is to be more than 
melodious verse. Is it that Mr. Squire is, after all, more 
critic than poet ? 


Roman Architecture 


By G.'T. Rivoira. 
£5 Ss.) 


Roman Architecture. Translated by G. MeN. 


Rushforth. (Clarenden Press. 
Proresson Rivorka was one of the ablest and most pugnacious 
defenders of the theory that Christian Art is derived from 
Roman. The now more fashionable tenets of the “ Los von Rom” 
school of archacology, which sces an Oriental origin in Western 
art, never shook his belief in ancient Rome as the spring of all 
western culture. These views did not, however, interfere with 
the personal friendship and intercourse which he maintained 
with Vrofessor Strzvgowski, the protagonist of the Oricntal 
school. "Though Professor Rivoira’s views on the history of 
art may not meet with universal approval, there can be no 
question as to his having possessed 2 mental and technical 
equipment which made him peculiarly fitted to write a history 
of Roman architecture, The author in his preface defines the 
scope of his work in the following terms : +" My book is in a 
sense a continuation of Vitruvius, some of whose omissions 
it supplies and some of whose statements it explains... , 
In carrying out my task T have assumed the role of archacolo- 
gist, architect and historian.” 

The book is an iconographic description of the Roman brick 
buildings which haye come down to us ending with San Vitale 
at Ravenna, and it deals above all with the problems of brick 
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vaulting, which is the peculiar glory of Roman architecture, 
Professor Rivoira is always at pains to emphasize the differ. 
ences between the Greck and Roman venius, with some odd 
little boutades against the former. Roman architecture ; 
concerned with problems of construction on a vast seale and js 
always developing, while Greck is sterilized in a naroy 
formula and cares only for decorative refinements. There isan 
appendix describing some of the most remarkable domes of the 
modern world, ending with Si. Pauls and showing how cae) 
of these buildings is derived from Roman models. 

The difficult work of translation could not have heen bette 
‘arried out, and the book, which incidentally has more thay 
350 illustrations, will be the text-book on Roman yault cop. 
struction for many years to come, 
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The Masters of Modern Art. By Walter Pach. 
Society. Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 

The Old Masters. By Frank Rutter. 
Ltd. 2s. Gd. net.) 


(The Medid 


(Hodder and Stought 


The New Anecdotes of Painters and Painting. By Herbert 
Furst. (The Bodley Head. Gs. net.) 
Drawing: Its History and Uses. By W. A. S. Benson, 


(Oxford University Press. Gs. 6d. net.) 
The Art of Water-Colour Painting. By FE. 
(Chapman and Hall. 21s. net.) 
Charlton Lectures on Art, 1919-1920-1923. 
8s. 6d. net.) 
The Vein in the Marble. By Stephen ‘Tr 
Grey. (Philip Allan and Co., Ltd. 12s. 
Mr. Warren Paci, the well-known American Art. critic, 
has that breezy kind of enthusiasm for his subject that makes 
After 
reading his book we begin to feel proud of the age in which 
we Jive —an age which seems to be as rich in masterpiece: 
and development as any of the other great periods of artistic 
renaissance. He frankly (blatantly 
claims that Paris alone has been the nursery of all vital 
progress in Art within the last 150 years and goes on to trace 
the historical influences and reactions from which are derived 
the various movements in art prevalent throughout the modern 
world. According to Mr. Pach ** Modern Art” is distinguished 
from * Academic Ari by its change front naturalistic repre 
sentation towards a more subjective attitude to subject: 
matter; ‘Modern Art” is conceptive while ™* Academie 
Art” is perceptive. The author carries through his historical 
comparisons und analysis with logicality and enthusiasm 
but is less convincing although cqually cnthusiastic when 
he comes to the exposition of advanced movements like 
Cubism. The illustrations are arranged in historical sequence. 

After defining, with Jucidity, his artistic creed, Mr. 
Rutter, in the light of his sensible attitude to Art, goes 
on to a historical survey of the Old Masters from the Dark 
Ages to Vermeer, which should be comprehensible to and 
full of interest for the ordinary layman. Tor so small and 
cheap a volume it is extraordinarily complete, and it should 
be a popular companion to the other volumes in the ** Peoples 
Library.” 

In The New of Painters and Painting, the 
author has eathered his matcrial with a view to producing 
further enlightenment on the personalities, characters 
and points of view of the various artists ; and, because of 
his own acute discernment and critical ability (which can be 
felt throughout the book) he has 
success in this direction, as well as having produced a book 
which is full of entertainment from start to finish. 

The next book on this list reveals in a strange way, the 
interesting personality of the late W. A. S. Benson, a short 
biography of whom appears in an introduction by Mr. 
W. N. Bruce. Its strangeness, its uniqueness perhaps, 
lies in the fact that, while it actually gives very littl 
information drawing as a specialized art, it con 
tains a vast amount of interesting knowledge on practically 
every kind of craft-work- knowledge tinged by the decide 
personality of the author, 


Barnard-Lintott 
(Clarendon Press, 
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Gd. net.) 


him an exceedingly able advocate of advanced Art. 
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yery root of the problems which confront them. The gifted daughter 21s. net. 
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Mr. FE. Barnard Lintott’s unostentatious paintings in 
water colour at a recent exhibition, although they showed a 


thorough knowledge of the subject, did not lead us to expect 


a book on the subject which would be, as this one is, so com- 
solidly reliable in its technical -infor- 
mation, penetrative in its understanding and appreciation of 
the medium, illustrated with examples which are chosen and 
Although it is primarily a 
book for the student it is also one from which the layman will 


plete in every way 


analysed with critical acumen. 


acquire a new outlook on this art, 
The first of these three Charlton lectures, ** Development 
of Modern Landseape,” 


sion ; the second on * Vermeer of Delft and Modern Painting.’ 
by Mr. George Clausen, R.A., is felt with the loving appreciation 
of one artist for another: and the third *'The Eve of Erasmus,” 


by Mr. William Norion Howe, treais of Erasmus’ attitude to 


the art of his contemporaries. 
So versatile is the treatment of these allegorical subsjcets 


which are drawn by Mr. Stephen Tennant and deseribed by 


Lady Grey that it might be said that in their very facility 
and adaptability lies the danger of this clever young artist's 
future development. He may find his expression becoming 
so decentralized and diffused that the talent his work now 
shows will perhaps follow a process of disintegration. Only 
the future can teil, however, whether or not he is now only 
groping his way towards a more full and complete self- 
realization, 


A Dictionary of Furniture 


‘The Dictionary of English Furniture. By Perey Macguoid 
and Ralph Edwards. Vol. IL (CH -M). (Country Life. 5 
guimeas net.) 


Tur work upon the second volume of the Dictionary was far 
advanced at the time of Mr. Macquoid’s much regretted death ; 
and Mrs. Maecquoid, in possession of her husband's notes, has 
been able to carry on the collaboration as it was originally 
planned. Apart from miscellaneous writings. covering many 
years. Mr. Macquoid was chiefly known to the public as the author 
of a history of English Furniture in four volumes, dealing respec- 
tively with the Ages of Oak, Walnut-wood, Mahogany, and 
Satin-wood. But a Dictionary, as such. was required ; though 
it might profitably have included, on the one hand. some 
reference to good modern work such as the late Ernest Gimson’s 
and, on the other, more illustrations (amongst the prodigal 
number reproduced) of the humbler specimens of various 
kinds, which (apart from the light they throw upon the 
influence in the country exerted by established masters in the 
town), are of some importance in the domestic history of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


by Lord Northbourne is a com- 
pact history of the subject from iis first appearance as 
a background in the early Masters to its most recent expres- 
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The most conspicuous articles in Vol. II are necessarily 
devoted to chests, cupboards, clocks and mirrors: but there 
is an admirable section on chimney-furniture ; whilst desks, 
dressers and lacquer receive their fair share of attention. Even 
such unexpected matters as library steps are dealt with at 
some length, and the strange purpose of dummy-board figures, 
much used in large houses at one time, is explored. An excel. 
lent paper on Construction is contributed by Mr. John ¢, 
Rogers, and this is illustrated by line drawings made to seale, 

One of the most interesting features in this admirable 
book is the inclusion of illustrations from early manuscripts, 
showing examples of oak furniture. For instance, in a drawing 
by Holbein (c. 1528) of Sir Thomas More and his family there jg 
a dresser extremely similar to that in existence at Badminton, 
a photograph of which is given upon the following page. There 
are also diverting quotations from early writers, such as one 
from the Riles of Durham, in which candelabra are described 
as follows :— 

. before the High Altar, within the quire. . . were threg 
marvellous faire silver Basins hung in chains of silver. . . . Thiese 
three silver basins had lattin basins within them havinge prickets 
for serges, or great wax candles, to stand on, the lattin basins beinge 
to receive the drops of the candles, which did burne continually 
both day and night, in token that the House was always watchinge 
to God.” 

To experts, perhaps, rather than to connoisseurs the name 
of Thomas Chippendale is transcendent, and any depreciation 
of that undoubted master savours almost of blasphemy. For 
workmanship Chippendale’s factory was no doubt unrivalled, 
and, of course, when his fancy did not outrun his discretion, 
Chippendale did design furniture of a noble mien. But his 
designs in the ** Gothick taste,” and of these perhaps par- 
iicularly the treatment of a chair chosen from his Gentleman's 
and Cabinet-maker's Director to illustrate the article in this 
book, seem quite abominable— fussy, over-elaborate, un- 
practical. Such designs displayed to-day and without the 
sanction of any antiquity would be regarded as sheerly vulgar. 

There is an interesting note here on deal. For the carcasses 
of veneered furniture yellow deal was mainly used until about 
1750. After this the * red” deal was substituted. From the 
second half of the seventeenth century it was preferred to oak 
for its Jightness. Evelyn (who introduced the work of 
Grinling Gibbons to Charles II) writes in Sylva (1664) : 

“. . the heart of Deal, kept dry, rejecting the albumen and 
white is everlasting, nor does any wood so well agree with the 
glew ... and Lam sure we find it an extraordinary saver of oak 
where it may be had at reasonable price.” 

And Sheraton observed that deal derives from deel, Dutch for 
apart, “Fir or pine, being cut into thin portions they are 
called deals.” 

It is understood that an index will be provided in the third 
and last volume of the Dictionary, but in a book of this si 
and weight (which, though a dictionary, contains some articles 
of many pages) an index to each volume would have been more 
convenient, 


Travel and Sport 


Travel Books 


A Tropical Tramp With Tourists. By Harry L. 
(Lane. 2s, Gd.) ‘ 

Among the Bantu Nomads: A Record of Forty Years Among 
the Bechuana. By J. ‘Tom Brown. (Seeley, Service. 21s.) 

In Unknown New Guinea. By W. J. \V. Savile. (Seeley, Service. 
21s.) 

Way Back in Papua. 
10s. 6d.) 

A Primitive Arcadia. Tmpressions of an 
(Fisher Unwin. 15s.) 


Foster. 


By J. TH. Holmes. (Allen and Unwin. 


Artist in Papua. 


Herr is one more bunch of books about unfamiliar places and 
people inchiding what may be fairly called a parody of the 
wanderlust, Mr. Harry TL. Foster, who has tramped it often at 
the back of bevond. this time records his experiences in a 
Juxuriously appointed liner, econvoving American tourists in 
luk through the Panama Canal and round South America 
with a call at mostly all ports. Ile was one of the profes- 
sionals employed to shepherd them, and he tells us what they 


were like. le was very sorry for himsclf, and no wonder. 
But he contrives to tell us also what the tourists saw and 
remembered (if they were intelligent) as well as some of the 
things they missed. It makes very good reading. One cannot 
say so much as that for Mr. Tom Brown’s account of the 
Bechuana peoples,among whom he has been a missionary. It 
s a solid piece of work on their history and their customs ; 
but, with all respect to him, the pages filled with their pro- 
verbial savings tell us more than all the rest of the book. Here 
is one of wide appleation : 

* Polygamy was boiled with a stone, the stone got soft but 
polygamy remained.” 
And here is the Bantu variant for horse and stable door :— 


He charms his cattle-post, after the lion has attacked.” 


The other three books deal with the Papuans of New Guinea 
Mr. Ellis Silas, an artist, found what he calls a * Primitive 
Arcadia ~ inthe outlying island of Samarai. Nobody there eats 
But except in the disappearance of primitive 


any heocdy else, 
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WUMAN “READY-MADES”. 





Why should any man he content to remain a human 
“ ready-made "'? 


That is a question which leaps to the mind of anyone who 
reads “The Golden Book ”- Iree copies of which were offered 
recently to readers ot the Spectator. 

Mr. Charles Murrey, in an interesting article in “ John o’ 
London’s Weekly,” says: “None would willingly become a 
‘ready-made’ if he were conscious of it. . . . Yet the whok 
tendency of modern life is so strongly and so insistently in the 


direction of stamping out individuality and imposing a certain | 
standard of uniformity of thought, speech, and action, that it 1s | 


only here and there one finds a man strong enough to resist this 


process of repression, 


To those who are conscious of these facts Mr. Murrey says: 
“TI can do no friendlier office than to urge them to read ‘ The 
Golden Book ’—that bright and plain-speeking little publication 
which is the official organ of The Galton Institute of London.” 


“The Golden Book” has met with enormous success in every 
part of the English-speaking world, and has led men and women 
of every class—including very many of the highest social and 
professional standing—to adopt the Galton System of which 
“The Golden Book” is both the exponent and the advocate 





FKyidence of its valuable and direct benefits—in the ethical 
and intellectual sense as well as in the material sense—is 
abundantly supplied by the Ictters from students of the Galton 
Course in the pamphlet which accompanies “ The Golden Book.” 
These make it abundantly clear that any man or woman who 
has a problem or a difficulty or an unrealized ambition—-he it 
financial, professional, social or intellectual—cannot do a wiser 
thing than get, first of all, a copy of “The Golden Book.” 

\ free copy is again ofiered to all readers of the Spectator, 


and facilities are afforded for a full discussion (personally or | 


hy letter) of any personal objects which the reader may have 
in mind, 
\pplication for the free copies of “The Golden Book” should 


he addressed to Secretary B, The Galton Institute, 90 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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New 7/6 Fiction 
L. ADAMS BECK’S == 


GREAT EASTERN ROMANCE 
The Way 
of Stars 


Rarely has the haunting 
beauty of the East been 
so subtly revealed as in 
this remarkable romance. 
Beautifully written and 
ingeniously constructed, it | 


ae ee ae ee Se ee 





rises to its sensational 
climax in a setting of 
Oriental splendour, 


A Powerful New Novel of 
Post War Austria by ib 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


Old Wine = 
A . : ; nu 





dramatic story « a 
proud family of — th 
Austrian Aristocracy and 
of its struggles with the 
realities of life as it 
emerges from the ruins of 
its former glorv. \ 
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masterpiece of characteri \ 
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Meet Colonel Gore | 
LYNN BROCK’S 
Latest 


Vew Detect Novel, 
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Colonel Gore's Second Case 
Colonel Gore,” savs The Daily News, “ is | 
a very nice fellow, and he and his com- 
panions behave like actual people one knows, 
which makes a refreshing change.” 
Read also The Deductions 
of Colonci Gore 2/- net 
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war, primitive customs remain, and for the Kuropean visitor 
like Mr. Silas, life’s chief difliculty seems to be how not to get 
married. A lady calls with articles to sell ; she is paid in the 
customary medium of tobacco: and then the European finds 
that love-tokens have been offered and accepted in the tradi- 
tional manner, and the lady insists that the gentleman is 
bound, as a gentleman, to go through with it. Mr. Silas offers 
us pictures of the ladies, and it is dillicult not to wonder at his 
hardness of heart. His sketches give a life to this amusing 
volume which is not to be found in a wilderness of photographs, 
such as furnish illustration to the other two books. One of 
these, Way Back in Papua,is a romance or novel of savage life, 
written with a purpose to show what dillicult cross-currents 
arise when Christianity is brought by white missionarics to a 
ecloured people, and how much crosser are the currents when 
there is a mixture of blood. What Mr. Holmes has to deliver 
deserves the most eareiul consideration from those who desire 
to uphold the colour bar 
abolish it. The picture of Christian natives is rounded off 
by a study of the old savage who has formally accepted cor- 
version, but who spends his time, like Ossian in the Gaclie 
storics, lamenting over the lost days when men were warriors, 
and there was none of this talk about a gospel of peace. ‘The 
book is written in an old-fashioned way and with no special 
literary aptitude ; but it dramatizes effectively the problems 
which confront a missionary. 

Mr. Savile’s book is different in that it is the work of » mis- 
sionary who is also a trained anthropologist ; and he writes for 
scientific readers. But he can use his pen so as to give a 
picture, for instance, of the natives’ quest for driftwood which 
the swollen rivers bring down to the sea and the sea tosses 
against the reef :— 


and also from those who want to 


*“T have watched a man stand like a statue on some isolated 
rock facing the gale from the west, his body leaning forward to 
take the force of the wind, his frizzly mop of hair drenched with 
spray, blown right back from his forehead, with the wind tearing 
through it, his hands up to his eagle eyes as he watches for the 
incoming prize he intends to claim. As the tree-trunk 
on to the coral, he plunges with a shout into the surf to guide it 
ashore.”” 


‘ rashes 


Every detail of life among these half savage peoples, including 
their seeret ceremonies, is described with this accuracy and 
often with the same vivid power. 


t 


Fighting and Boxing 


The Sweet Science. By Trevor C. Wignall. (Chapman and 


Hall. 15s. net.) 


Tit sweet science was so called a century ago, and if the 
description was inappropriate then, it is definitely absurd 
now; and the Noble Art is now no longer noble, except 
from time fo time in its amateur manifestations. Nor has 
Mr. Wignall, than whom no one writing at the present time 
more thoroughly* understands both the technical and 
personal aspects of the subjects, failed to appreciate the 
poor sport that professional pugilists ustially give. 

Lax refereeing, he explains, and enormous purses have 
made a great deal of modern boxing tedious and intolerable. 
No true sport is involved, pugilism has become a trade in 
which highly advertised men demand corresponding fees, 
often without troubling to pass through the drudgery of 
& long, but necessary, apprenticeship. A few names emerge, 
however, of real champions. The late Jim Dri-coll righily 
inspires Mr. Wignall to an almost lyrical enthusiasm. Driscoll 
was the last and the finest exponent of the straight-standing, 
left-leading ‘* English ” style. ‘* He was decidedly the most 
brilliant featherweight I ever saw. So was he, 
indeed, that I venture to suggest it will be miraculous if 
his like is born in the years remaining to those who are now 
following boxing.” Jimmy Wilde, another Welshman, 
Mr. Wignall describes as “ the most phenomenal boxer of 
his or any other age.” f 

Jack Dempsey, also, is discovered to be a quict. unassuming 
young man, with a very real knowledge of boxing, aided by 
asplendid physique. In an Introduction full of common sense, 
the author points out that spectators want to see a knock- 
out. “C'mon,” says the “ fan,” “let's see blood.” And, 
indeed, what would boxing be without bashing ? 
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Leicestershire and its Hunts. By. 


Charles 
(Bodley Head. j 


£1 Ll1s., wlso 75 signed copies, £5 5s.) 


The Great Grass Country 
Simpson, RJ. 


To many thousands of people all over the world who are 
interested in fox hunting—and the number is growing Yearly, 
not only in England, but in the United States and the Colonies 
as well—Leicestershire is known as the home of the sport, 
and as the finest hunting country in the world. 

Nimrod aptly described it nearly a hundred years ago jy 
his Hunting Tours: ** Both nature and art have contributed 
to render Leicestershire the country for fox-hunting. To the 
former it is indebted for the depth and richness of its soi] 
favourable for holding a scent; and to the latter for the 
large size of its enclosures, for the practicability of its fences, 
for the greatest portion of its land being old pastures, and for 
the numerous gorse coverts made for the purpose of protecting 
and preserving foxes.” The same conditions hold true to-day, 

Mr. Charles Simpson in his beautifully compiled volume 
on Leicestershire and its Hunts has graphically depicted, not 
only with his pen, but with his brush, the country hunted 
by the three famous picks—the Quorn, the Cottesmore and 
the Belvoir. 

All last season on his motor bicycle Mr. Simpson was a 
familiar figure at nearly every one of the principal fixtures of 
those packs. Untiringly he would follow hounds—* oyer 
hille and dale” until they were taken home at the end of 
long day ; with the result that his knowledge of the country 
and of hound work comes from intense observation. 

That the author has been able to catch the spirit of horse, 
hound and countryside can be seen by anyone who glances 
over the many sketches with which his book is illustrated, 
His power of descriptive narrative is excellent, and can be 
judged from the following quotation :— 

“Whether one looks north-east, where Freeby Wood stands 
sultry and veiled in haze, or due north over the Burton Flats and 
the Burton Ridge, to where the central upiands of the Monday 
Quorn, marked by the chimneys of the lronworks, their smoke 
streaming eastward, rise up from the valley of the Wreake—or 
beyond Old Dalby, drop down to the Vale of Belvoir and Nether 
Broughton— the associations they bring to mind are al! of the names 
which they have made famous, of horse and hound, and the far 
winding horn.” 





To all those who love fox-hunting, whether they be those 
who know Leicestershire and have jumped its fences, or those 
Jess fortunate, whose knowledge of it is gleaned through books 
and pictures, Mr. Simpson's book will prove equally inter- 
esting, for it is a picture of Leicestershire and its hunts drawn 


by a sure hand. 


The Meaning of Colour 


Camouflege in Nature. By W. P. Pyeraft. (Hutchinson and 


Co. 21s. net.) 


Tis closely-reasoned and comprehensive work is not chiefly 
concerned with the fascinating but too theoretic subject of 
It transcends its title, and in spite of 
scientific, 


protective mimicry. 
it is more scientilic than popular. 
it is more, not less, interesting to the lay reader. 


Because it is more 
So far from 
developing super-Darwinian theories why this and that cater 
pillar and butterfly, this hunted bird or that hunting vermin 
come to resemble their surroundings Mr. Pycraft tells us very 
clearly and simply and accurately of what sort colours are, 
how they are produced, and how arranged, in fish, insect, 
birds, mammals and the rest. It is not that theories of haw 
and why are excluded. Some of the views, especially where 
he denies the truth of natural selection as understood y 
Darwin, are elaborate and polemical ; but the gist of the book 
is a very absorbing and a very valuable account of the deve- 
lopment and uses of colour, of pigmentation, of prisms. Some 
of his best work has been done on fishes. Now, most of us who 
have seen the scarcely credible variety of hue and shape in the 
fish of a tropical sea have found our fidelity to Darwinism 


waver. The utter riot of colour and. form proclaims the 


absence of controlling laws driving species to retain the most 
useful variations. Colour hassits way ; and in some fish the 
stuff that gives the colour is so sensitive to light that the many 
colours shift into many other colours “ as the ripple rocks the 
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JOSEPH CONRAD'S 
LAST ESSAYS 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“There is not a page here that does not bear eloquent 
witness to the style that was the man.””—Morning 
Post, “* What se cares for Conrad will wish 
to poss s the book in Daily Neves. 


“4 Cambridge History of English 
Literature in miniature... nearly as 
thorough, much more compact, and 
handier for reference.” —Times Lit. Suppt. 


A History of 
: 
English Literature 
i 2. 
By Professors Emile Legeuis and Louis Caxamian 
“2 vols. Med. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net per vol. 


" VOLUME ONE NOW READY 
THE MIDDLE AGES & THE RENASCENCE 


By Enite Lreovts, translated by H. D. Irvine. 
“| Prospectus post free. 

The Birth of the Gods 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Translated from the Russian of Dairet S. Merezu- 


who 
"Rosi rr Lynn, 


xovsky. A dramatic mystical story of the flesh and 
the spirit. “ Concentrated, intense ; passionate with 
restraint, prophetic w ith reticence.’”— Observe? 


il George Sanger’s 


70 Years a Showman 
ef neces ere 


Cr. 8vo. 6s, net. Lxtroduction 
“A real document of the Vic torten 


—Sir A. T. Quinrer-Coucu. “ As direct as Defoe.” 
—Drsmonp Macarrny in Empire Review. “ A real 
romance of the open road.’’— Srymovr Hicks, 


The Life of 
William Godwin 


Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 
K. Brown, With six portraits. The first 
> biography of the father of Mary Woll- 
“ Extremely interesting and well 
* Prospectus post frec. 


By Foro K 
‘narrative ’ 
stonecraft Shelley. 

documented.”’-—Dai 


The Modern Ibsen 


Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 
By Hermaxn J. Weicanno. “A volume which no 
serious student of Ibsen’s works can afford to neglect.” 
{ Prospectus post free. 


ily Neves. 


Scotsman. 
Ideal Guides for Easter 


THE THROUGH GUIDES 


Written and profusely illustrated by Gorvos Home. 
4 vols, Pocket size. Each 2s. 6d. net. 
Tirrovcut YorKSHIRE. Turoucu THE CHILTERNS TO 
THE FENs. Turovcn Easr ANGuia. Trova ttt 
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{| Illustrated Prospectus post free. 
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light.” The subject is too wide for a brief review. but Mr. 
Pycraft does give us a theory that allows this tropical riot and 
that other slow evolution to exist side by side. Theory is 
kept in the background, while he discusses the first thin 
divisions of the subject : protective and warning colours and 
mimicry ; but a distinctly new explanation is given in some 
detail when he comes to the fourth and last heading, sexual 
coloration. He denies roundly that the brilliant colours of 
the male Jure or attract the female ; and if that is so, half 
Darwin's view of natural selection falls to the ground. His 
argument will chiefly appeal to the man of science: but the 
hook in general, which is very freely illustrated by drawings, 
photographs and coloured prints, will interest. a very wide 
public. It is never dull, in spite of its learring, and covers 
the theme more completely than any other book open to the 
general reader, 


The Prophecy of Paganism 


The Birth of the Gods. By Dmitri S. Merezhkovsky. 
hv Natalie A. Duddington. (Dent. 6s. net.) 


Translate d 


M. Merezukoysky has chosen for his new novel as large a 
theme as could be found; and for onee, we fear. he is “a 
little o'ercasted.” Ilis thee is the striving to birth, in ancient 
myths and religions, of the Christian conception of the world. 

* Christ is concealed in paganism and revealed in Christianity. 
Christianity is the revelation, the apocalypse of paganism. The 
blind feel the sun though they cannot see it ; the Christ of paganism 
is the sun of the blind.” ° 
Ife sets his seene in Crete, fourteen hundred years before 
Christ. We are introduced to the myths of Egypt. Babylon, 
Asia Minor, and Greece: for each country is represented in 
the great trading city of Cnossus. But the atmosphere of 
the whole is of the bull-fights of the Cretans, the sacrifice 
of human beings to their bull-god, the 
of the priestesses, 

In all the horror of this” religion, M. Merezhkovsky 
shows us a sadly and = savagely misapprehended truth. 
The sacrifice of the victim was made in the name of the 
Father: it was designed to appease his wrath, for men 
were still afraid of all nature and tried by the blackest 
means to pay for safety. In other words, there was a taint 
of diabolism in their rites, and it was «a most inhuman Father 
they worshipped as the ground of life. None the less. it was 
as though they struggled with a gleam of truth. as though 
they blundered with a dim and muflled instinet of prophecy. 
A sacrifice was to come for all the evil of the world ; but it 
should be a sacrifice of free-will and absolute loye. 

Thus M. Merezhkovsky sees in Christ the fulfilment and, 
as it were, the redemption of myth. Ile insists at the same 
time upon the historic reality of Christ) “to destroy it 
means to destroy universal history, for the whole of it. is 
about Him.’ And his confessed intention is to call to witness 
not only Christendom but also the whole of paganism and 
the * Christians before Christ * in the conflict between atheism 
and Christianity. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that he has strung his argu- 
ment upon a rather sentimental tale of the loves of a voung 
priestess of Crete and a Babylonian merchant. Dio is a 
maiden in the temple service, puzzled and horrified by the 
sights she sees, with a purer and truer feeling for religion 
than any of her fellow-priestesses.  ‘Tammuzadad has had 
his fill of religion; his disgust has turned him into a eynic, 
and as a final gesture he takes to trading in the new metal, 
iron, in the hope that men will kill themselves off the more 
quickly. The two meet and fall in love, in very different 
ways: for Dio’s love is searcely more than friendship, or 
perhaps a sweet maternal gentleness, but Tams is bitter 
and tormenting. The progress of the story is through the 
suecessive wrongs that Tamu inflicts upon Dio, and her 
successive forgivenesses ; until Tamu is converted to her own 
pure hopes, and dies in her stead as a sacrifice to the Bull. 

All through the novel, M. Merezhkovsky shows his intimate 
knowledge of the pre-Christian religions of the Mediterranean 
basin. And yet all through, in spite of the brilliance of his 
pictures, we feel an air of unreality ; both the ferocities of 
the populace and the pale charity of Dio are lifeless. and 
there is not sufficient attempt to make the contrasted 


Sacchanal frenzies 


psychologies deep or living. We cannot help Suspecting 
that matters will be made no better in the sequel, Akhnaton 
the Joy of the Sun, which M. Merezhkovsky promises ww: 
for where Akhnaton occurs in this volume he is treateq “i 
an ideal character of the most Christian sentiments ; ang 
though Akhnaton was of an original genius, it is very doubtful 
whether his religion was more spiritual than that of his 


pre. 
decessors. 


The Newer Eve 


The Wceman Who Knows Herself. By Dr. 


Elizabeth Sloan 
Chesser. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d.) 


Ir is sad that Narcissus should have passed into the jargon of 
Harley Street and have been made into an ~ isin” denoting 
the * phantasy-self.”. But in Dr. Chesser’s capable hands he 
seems to be making himself more useful than he probably 
ever was in life. ; 

Heartache, marriage, glands and personality : these are 
all matters which affect us intimately and which we are apt 
to approach with awe or superstition. But Dr. Chesser tells 
us plainly that the study of psychology is a matter of import. 
ance to every human being who desires to lead a healthy, 
happy and useful life. True, our grandmothers managed to 
pass their days pleasantly enough without considering their 
* psyche,” and it is possible that undue introspection may do 
harm to the modern girl. At the same time, every human 
being must benefit by knowing himself or herself, reaching that 
reality of self which we all cover up in this world of illusions 
and appearances. ‘ Boys and girls are taught dead lan- 
says our author, “ through the precious years of 
their youth and left ignorant of the instinct and emotions 
which may make storm and stress and havoc of their lives in 
adolescence. And what is the truth? Sex permeates the 
life and fortunes of every one of us. . . But how few of 
our * leaders * understand in the least the beauty and signifi- 
cance of sex-love !*? And, we might add, how few could be 
trusted to stir a child’s latent sensations without doing infinite 
jharm ! 

Of the ductless glands she has naturally (in a book of this 
sort) nothing new to say. We know that the thyroid, in front 
of the wind-pipe, is the controller of growth, intelligence, sex. 
We know that the pituitary, at the base of the skull, influences 
the growth of the skeleton and that the adrenals distil into 
the blood that which gives us courage. Beyond this we know 
little or nothing as yet. ~ Between cowardice and courage 
there is the * trembling of a leaf’ . . . Cowardice is, at any 
rate in the majority of cases, the consequence of some endo- 
crine deficiency. Pugnacity is not a question of original sin, 
but of supra-renal gland secretion.” 

These things are mysteries, mysteries which will one day be 
known and do much to alleviate human suffering. “No 
genuinely religious person,” says Dr. Chesser, * 
tally healthy, worries. It is illogical. It is waste of divine 
energy.” * A large 
percentage of men love their daughters mere than their wives, 
and the wise woman accepts what is natural with 
equanimity.” soul, because 
it brings mental and moral conflict to the surface.” “* Some 
form of work is essential to health and = sanity.” Short 
skirts, when stockings are thin and light-coloured, are hygienic. 
“IT have never believed that ‘it is the pace that kills’ 
Monotony and worry are the two devices of the devil 
for killing the soul. When we cease to live hard and 
take risks, we are old. We dare to live dan- 


guages, 


who is men- 
Hlere are some more of her obiler dicta : 


really 
* Confession is good for the 


must 
TOUMY. . . . 
As regards sleep, Dr. Chesser tells us of two theories : the 
first is that the highly specialized grey cells of the brain are 
linked with or associated together by delicate processes called 
* dendrites.” Fatigue influences these cells in some myste- 
rivuus way, so that the cells, it is said, draw their processes 
away from each other in sleep. 


ue 


The sleep poison inhibits or 


deadens the grey cells for hours at a time, but they awaken 
after a spell of rest, active and revitalized. The other theory 
is that sleep is less a physiological than a psychological need, 
to allow us opportunities for satisfying primitive wishes i 
our dreams : that is to say, to enable us to obtain compensa 
tion for the artificialities and constraints of waking life. 
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of By FRANCIS W. HIRST. With Illustrations, 8vo. 
ing 25s. net. 

he New York Times: “Primarily written for the British 
bly public, the work is hardly less valuable for American re acer 
’ as a portrayal at once scholarly and human from the other 
side of the Atlantic. . . Ihe account of Selletoun’s 
are services as President is a laudatory but just estimate of his 
apt achievements and of his policies,” 
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6th Edition, 3/6 net 
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5s. net. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


DURING THE LAST YEAR THE OXFORD PRESS HAS ISSUED A REMARKABLY 
LARGE NUMBER OF GENERAL BOOKS, OF SOME OF WHICH THE TITLES ARE 
GIVEN BELOW, 

THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PARSON 
Edited by John Beresford. Vol. II., 1782—1787. 12/6 net. 


(Second Impression now printing.) 


“Tle is the Pepys of Cranford. . . .”—Mr. J. C. Sourre. 
“The second volume of Parson Woodforde’s delightful picture of his period is even more 
interesting than the first. . . .”—Sunday Times. 


“What we get ts that valuable ‘thing : a human document concerning the people, written by a 
man who, in every sease of the word, was one of the people. . 
—Church of England Newspaper, 
Vol. I, 1758—1781. (Second Impression.) 12/6 net. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE 
Compiled by Sir A, Quiller-Couch. 8/6 net. India Paper, 10/- net. 
“Tt is the finest book that I have had the good fortune to meet for mz my ayear. ... 


—Hestminster Gaz ete. 
Of the ordinary edition 7,500 copies have already been sold, and of the India Paper over 4,000, 


By Robert Bridges s. 6/- net. 
« « The peculiar virtue of Mr. Bridges’s verse is its originality; while purely English in 
fecling, it resembles nothing that any English poet has done before. 
—7Jimes Literary Supplement. 
“New Verse contains some of the finest work that Dr. Bridges has ever done.’ 
By Bonamy Dobrée. 12/6 net. 


it is an admirable book . . . a genuine attempt to make biography a department of rea 
literature... .”---Leoxarp Woorr in Lhe Nation. 


TRAVEL IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 
By Joan Parkes. 21/- net. 


“Miss Joan Pi s has written an invaluable book, . . .”—Liverpool Post. 
“Miss Joan P bert es'’s fascinating book, . . .”—Scotsman. 


In_the World’s Classics In_the World’s Manuals 


THE LETTERS OF THOMAS GRAY. MODERN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By 








Selected by Joha Beresford. Prince Mirsky. 
SELECTED LETTERS OF JOHNSON,  /ARL MARNX’S “CAPITAL.” By A. D. 
Edited by Rk. IV. Chapman. Lindsay. 


MONEY. By R. A. Lehfeldt. 
OUR MINDS AND THEIR BODIES. By 
John Laird. 
KIDNAPPED AND CATRIONA. by A HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. By 
R. L. Stevenson. J. IW. N. Sullivan, 
FINALLY 
On 22 April will be published 
A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE 
By H.W. Fowler. 7/6 net. 


A book unique among dictionaries. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. 
edited by Bonamy Dobrée. 
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4, BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


PEERAGE 


AMERICA 


COMPLETE 
UNITED STATES OF 
New York Times.| 


THE 


IN THE BY THE 


(CoryRIGHT 


plete Peerage, or a History of the House of Lords 


os Ae Its Members from the Earliest Times. By 
“ E. C. Revised and much enlarged by the Hon. Vicary 
(Gibbs. Now edited by H. A. Doubleday, Duncan Warrand, 
and Lord Howard de Walden. Volume VI. (London: The 
st. Catherine Press. £3 13s. 6d.) 


It looks as if it were going to be 


Herr is a book of surpi ises. 
incredible as it sounds 


the dullest book in the world, and yet 
itis one of the most amusing that I have ever read or dipped 
into. Again, one might expect a book of this kind to be pro- 
duced, like a State document, without any of the pleasures 
and adornments of the Press. Yet, as a matter of fact, it has 
a noble page, and the printing, done at the Arden Press by 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, is all that could be desired. 
The title-page, which is exceedingly well laid out, does not 
in the least prepare the general reader for the contents of the 
ylume. It gives as a second title to The Complete Peerage, A 
History of the House of Lords and All Its Members From the 
Farliest Times. This, again, makes it seem as if the book 
were going to be very useful for members of the House of 
Jords and their families, but as if the appeal would be a 
narrow one. As a matter of fact the appeal is as wide as 
English history, and the book, when it has been completed 
and well indexed, will be for historical purposes one of the 
most useful in the English-speaking world ; for, remember, it 
is quite as valuable a record for Americans and the rest of the 
English-speaking peoples as for those in the island home. This 
is fully recognized by the fact that pecuniary and other help 
has been given by American and Canadian men and women. 
Jord Atholstan, the Canadian publicist and newspaper pro- 
prietor, and a friend of all good causes, might, owing to his 
own connexion with the Peerage, have been expected to be a 
donor; but such persons Mrs. Edith Hale Harkness, 
Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick, Mrs. Alice Vanderbilt, 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and Mr. Waterbury, to mention only 
some of the names, have shown their instinctive insight as to 


as 


what causes and institutions are worth supporting by liberal 
benefactions. ‘These American and Canadian supporters of 
the scheme came forward as the result of an appeal to found a 
special research fund for dealing with the mediaeval side of 
the work, which has proved as expensive as it is important. 
Subscriptions have been received also from British donors, 


d 


and a great deal of fine antiquarian work has been done 
voluntarily by many persons in the way of revision of articles. 
Their names are mentioned in the preface to this volume, and 
their help acknowledged by the three editors, Mr. Doubleday, 


Mr. Dunean Warrand, and Lord Howard de Walden. 


The editors also fully acknowledge the splendid work 
achieved in the earlier volumes by Mr. Vieary Gibbs. His 


signatures to some of the best notes in the present volume 
show him to be a man not only of wide learning, but a writer 
with a quick eye to the human side of genealogy. 

Although all this can be justified by facts it is the kind of 
thing thet could be said of a dozen learned works dealing with 
the origins and the personnel of English history. What is so 
amazing about the present book is that, after one has praised 
its learning and utility, one can turn round to the general 
reader and tell him that though he buys The Complete Peerage 
out of love of English history and a desire to preserve a record 
ofa large section of the men who helped to make it, he is to 
have an immediate reward. He will have purchased what 
looked like a piece of useful arable ground and nothing more, 
but in it was a pot filled with dozens of gold and silver coins. 

To speak quite frankly and plainly, the book is one of the 
! 


greatest 1 sources 


that it has 


repositories of historical gossip from first-hane 
ver been my luck to behold. You start out with 
I statement in big print, telling you who was 





a graye Orica 
the first Peer in this or that family, and you get ample infor- 
mation as to the different offices held by the said Peers. You 


their wives, their sons and their daughters, 
and whom they married. And then, on the same page, and 
sometimes on three-quarters of it, there are what, till you have 


discover who 


uv 


rcad them, look like a series of prim footnotes, (4, (b), (e) and 
(d). It is these notes that are the gold coins. They bristle 
as plentifully with good things as the memoirs of Wraxall, 
and Bishop Burnet, or the letters of Horace Walpole. ‘The 
way in which these notes have been compiled i¢ delightfully 
human. In the course cf their searches into memoirs, diaries, 
and letters, the learned editors very naturally came upon 
plenty of wonderful stories, sayings, and apothegms. 

The old-fashioned type of *‘ Smell-fungus,”’ or ‘ Dryas- 
dust,” such as Walter Scott and Carlyle derided, would have 
passed these over as of no concern to the strict antiquary or 
genealogist. Not so the compilers of The Complete Peerage. 
Whenever they found a thing, seandalous, or 
amusing, or picturesque, or with a fine literary flavour, they 
The result, as I 


really good 
copied it out and stuck it into their notes ! 
have already suggested, is an anthology of historical good 
things of quite unusual entertainment. 

In case readers do not believe what I am saying about this 
thick-set book of reference, as it appears to be outside, I will 
take a half page of the notes on the Dukes of Gordon. One 
would have expected merely a stiff reference to the famous 
and amazing Duchess of Gordon of the period of the French 
Revolution ; but this is what one gets : 





““(a) She was a celebrated beauty, and is well deserved in 
Wraxall’s Memoirs. From 1787—-1801 she ‘lal centre for 
the Tory party. ‘With an open ruddy countenance, quick in 
reparteo, and no one excelling her in performing the honours of tho 
table, her society is generally courted.’ (The Female Jockey Club, 
1794.) The chapter about her in this work is headed with the 
lines : 


Was a S0O¢ 


‘The Duchess triumphs in a manly mien ; 


Loud is her accent, and her phrase obscene.’ 

Her capacity for match-making was unrivalled. Of her five daugh- 
ters three were married to Dukes (Richmond, Manchester, and 
Bedford), and one to a Marquess (Cornwallis), under whom see a 
note describing her unblushing admission of conjugal infidelity. 
On her refusal to renew her residence at George Sq.. Edinburgh, 
because it was * a vile dull place,’ Erskine wrote the following lines 
to her: 

* That is, quoth he, as if the Sun should say, 

A vile dark morning this—I will not rise to-day.’ 
For some years before her death she was bitterly estranged from her 
husband. Her portrait by Reynolds (1785) has been often engraved. 
G.E.C. and V.G.” 


Note how the love of a good story induces the Editors, though 


it is somewhat out of their path, to remind us that the * un- 
blushing admission of conjugal infidelity ” is set forth in a 


note in a previous volume. 

The aforesaid admission is, by the way, one of the most 
amazing on record, and shows perhaps better than anything 
there is no other word for it-——of the 
The Duke of Gordon 

This made a suitor 


else the brutal realism 
Jast quarter of the eighteenth century. 
was reputed to have touches of madness. 
for the hand of one of the Duchess’s daughters disinclined to 
come to an actual proposal cf marriage. The Duchess dis- 
covered what was the cause of his holding back and assured 
the balancing lover “on the word of a Christian 
that her daughter had not one drop of Gordon blood in her 
veins ! 

Though the notes on the Gordon family are not more poig- 
nantly documented than those of any other peerage, [ cannot 


woman ” 


resist quoting some curious notes about the eldest son of the, 
famous Duchess, Lord Huntly. 
a wealthy Indian merchant, and this is what the notes have 


Iie married the daughter of 





to say about him: 

‘(a) ‘ Lord Huntly now in the decline of his rackety life, over- 
whe Imed with cde bts, ated with ples sure, tired of fashion, the le 1¢ 
male heir of the Gordon line—-married. His bride was young, 
and good, and rich, but neither clever nor handsome. She made 
him very happy and paid his most pressing debts, that is her father 
did, old Mr. Brodie of the Burn, brother to Bro of Brodie. x 
He mede a reelly large fortune ; he gave with his daughter, his only 
child, £100,000 down, and left her more than another at his death 
Really to her husband her laree fortune w the least pert of het 
value she possessed upright principles, good ser ind she turned 
out w first-rate woman ef busi ~ In her leter vears she got into 
the cant of the Methodists / Highland Lady, 189s, 
p. 229.) In the same work, « | 4° Duche is described in 
ISl4 as tout, bouncing girl, not tastefully ired. with pale, 
broad face, very timid, and without the gift of ion. Vid 

(b) Fort last thirty en vt i her lite she voted hk lito 
works of charity. She becam: nber of t on Church (S) in 
1846. She oc« npied * amon vencetice! Christians in Scotlend the 
position thet in former yeers hod heen held by the Countess of 
Leven and Viscounte Glenore} See Dict. Nat. Biog. * In 
Gordon Castle the world and the fashion thereof were disown: by 
her from the first nd as one distinctive t , there were no 
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balls there during the nine years of her residence.” (The Evangelical 
Movement, by G. W. FE. Russell, pp. 67-8.) She used to announce 
as a domestic triumph that the Duke * in case of necessity read 
Family Prayers.  G.E.C. and V.G.” 
For a lightning sketch what could be better than that of the 
* bouncing girl, not tastefully attired,” who, in spite of 
contemporary snecrs and of being neither clever nor handsome, 
managed to become the ideal wife for a played out rake, and 
to hold him by pure goodness? The picture that we get of her 
at the end of her life makes one think of Thackeray's drawings 
of evangelical aristocrats. How Thackeray would have been 
delighted with the domestic triumph ! | And what a picture we 
should have got of the Duke (no doubt a kind of polished Sir 
Pitt Crawley) at one of his Family Prayer readings caused by 
au “* case of necessity ~ ! 

iven in its appendices the sixth volume can be exceedingly 
human. I cannot remember to have seen in any previous 
work a full list of the children of Charles If. They officially 
number fourteen ; but doubtless there were many unrecorded 
examples. In any case, the girls almost all married peers, 
while the boys were created peers. Thus not only the Peerage, 
but quite considerable portions of the population have in 
their veins the blood of that fascinating and yet debased and 
disgusting person, 

J. St. Low Srracity. 


NEWS OF THE COMPETITION 

The Editor has offered a prize of £5 for a quotation applicable 
io the University Boat Race. The award will be announced in 
neat week's SPECTATOR. 

We are not quite sure whether * Discretion,” in her quotation 
from William Cowper 

* Earth shakes beneath them, Heaven roars above. 
But nothing scares them from the course they love” 
— was venturing on a peculiarly dismal weather prophecy, or 
had in mind the many-throated crowd ; at least she sueceeds 
in setting a most grandiose scene for the race. Some quota- 
tions, on the other hand, have been almost too literally appo- 
site. The passage from Gibbon that ‘ Charon” 
might really have come from a newspaper report, if such mas- 
siveness of style survived in newspapers :— 

“The impatient crowd rushed at dawn of day to secure their 
places. . . . . Careless of the sun or of the rain the spectators re- 
mained in eager expectation, their minds agitated with hope and 
fear for the success of the colours which they espoused.” 


chooses 


Probably some slyness of double reference is needed to make 
an ideal quotation. The entry of Mr. C. R. Haines certainly has 
slyness : - 

* Strive mightily, but eat and drink (together) as friends.” 
TAMING OF THE Surew I, 2, 278. 
But it can hardly be called fair to point the application by an 
inserted word. 

There is enough in Mr. Reginald B.-Sayer’s quotation from 
Plutarch’s Moralia to put his entry high in the list : 

“They do like watermen, who look astern while they row the 
boat ahead, still so managing the strokes of the oar that the vessel 
may make on to its port. So these men... . row hard after 
glory, but with their face another way.” 

* Luscus * made a clever versification of a well-remembered 
absurdity ; but his poem is by no means a quotation : 


” 


“ He eyed the goal, but nothing spoke ; 
‘Then, when their hopes of victory faded, 
Drove his men home, strong, silent Stroke, 
By rowing twice as fast as they did.” 
Tt seems, for the most part, that events make the truth of Mrs, 
Heygate’s motto in this connexion rather hard to sustain : 

“It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing.” 
Statisticians have made clear that, however unwelcome the 
thought may be. the weight of the crews is not without influence 
on the result of the race. Mr. Thomas Carr sends in an entry 
from Emerson's Representative Men :— 

* The heroes of the hour are relatively great : of a faster growth ; 
or they are such in whom, at the moment of success, a quality is ripe 
which is then in request. Other days will demand other qualities.” 

As the Spectator offices will be shut on Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday, we will count as eligible all entries which reach us 
by the first post on Monday. 

NOTE. 

Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page 618 of this issue. 


a 
THIS WEEK’S BOOK 
bw 484 S 
We hope The Secret of High Wages (T. Fisher Unyig 
3s. 6d.) will mark the rise of a flood-tide of interest jp the 
economic lessons which America can teach us. This short 
but momentous contribution to industrial problems js djs. 
cussed in a leading article. 
* * * * 

Mrs. Allhusen has written a delightful Book of Scents ang 
Dishes (Williams and Norgate, 10s. 6d.). One of the sad 
things about life is that just when we begin to appreciate 
the varities of food, we are forbidden by our doctor to indulge 
in many of them. However, we all must eat and we should 
all cat well. We shall write further on Scents and Dishes 
soon, 

* * * Ee 

Mr. EK. V. Lueas has published a revised edition of London 
Revisited (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) with sixteen charming coloy 
illustrations by Mr. Livens. This is almost a new book, 
The author's style vivifies for us the very gloomiest subjects, 
Even the College of Surgeons does not daunt him, Telling 
us of the skulls and skeletons there, he observes: “ What 
a railway terminus and a Babel will this be when the Last 
Trump blows.” Mr. Lueas brings life and gaicty to everything 
he touches, 

* * * * 

Messrs. Scribner have published the first volume of Our 
Times (21s.), a history of the United States from 1900 to 
1904, by that distinguished American journalist, Mr. Mark 
Sullivan. Subsequent volumes will bring American history 
up to 1925. Mr. Sullivan has known all the leading men in 
the United States for the last generation and his work is of 
historical importance as well as of fascinating interest, 
Much of bis writing will be view jeu to Americans, but new 
here. He deseribes how Mr. Bryan’s silver-tongued and mag. 
netic speech (* You shall not press down upon the brow of 
Jabour this crown of thorns, you shall not crucify mankind 
upon a cross of gold,”) sent the Democratic Convention of 
1896 into raptures and secured for him the nomination for 
the Presidency, and he tells us many other incidents which 
have shaped recent history and of which details we are all 
too ignorant on this side of the Atlantic. 

* * * * 

We have received the first volume of Further Dialogues of 
the Buddha, translated from the Pali of Majjhima Niyaka 
by Lord Chalmers (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.). This 
is « hard book for the average reader, for its comprehension 
demands some knowledge of Vedic tradition: it cannot 
he reviewed in a casual paragraph, nor perhaps is its subject 
matter such as to interest more than the number of European 
students (how many there are we do not know) who find in 
Gotama the Buddha * a being without delusions who appeared 
in the world for the welfare and good of many.” 

* * * * , 

The Old Water Colour Society's Club las published its third 
annual volume, edited by Mr. Randall Davies. (Issued only 
to members.) There is a deeply interesting account of John 
Singer Sargent by Mr. Adrian Stokes —a masterly appreciation 
of a master —which alone (but there are many other excellen 
ces) would make this a volume to borrow or steal —as it cannot 
be bought, more’s the pity. 

* % * 7 

Squire Osbaldeston could put a bullet into the ace of 
diamonds with a duelling pistol at thirty fect, was a wondertil 
man over fences, and equally fond of billiards, badger- 
drawing, cricket and coursing. His autobiography has 
just. been published by the Bodley Head at £2 2s. The 
editor is Mr. E. D. Cuming and Sir Theodore Cook has written 
an introduction which is a model of what such prefaces 
should be. Although tempted to quote from the versatile 
Squire we reserve this autobiography for a review wortly 


of its subject. 
* . + * 


Mr. E. T. Brown, whese work is well known to readers of 
the Spectator has published a most valuable Bool: of the Lig! 
Car (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.).. The principle of the internal 
combustion engine, which every educated person ought # 
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ynderstand {and how many do ?) is explained with admirable 
jucidity by Mr. Browr, as also are the “ mysteries ~ of long 
and short-stroke engines, gear-boxes, cooling systems and 
differential. An excellent and simple Trouble Chart is 
siven, which, if followed, will end that desperate and futile 
fussing which the novice so often falls into when engine 
trouble develops; this chart will enable him to diagnose 
defects in a fruitful way. We many on 
motoring, but none that is at once so easily intelligible, so 
rt, so practical and so readable. 
* co * * 


have read books 


eX} 


sir James Frazer's The Worship of Nature is published 


py Messrs. Macmillans at 25s., and not as stated in last 
week's Spectator. 
FRENCH FINANCE 
the Financial Crisis of France. By the Ton. G. Peel. 
(Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The French Debt Problem. By H. G. Moulton and C. Lewis. 
(G@. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. New York: The 


Macmillan Co.) 


Wren a proud nation is conscious of trouble. it is a delicate 
matter for foreigners to draw attention to the ills, to discover 
them to outsiders and in tracing the causes necessarily to point 
out faults in the past at least. Yet Mr. Peel has written with 
such friendly tact and encouraging sympathy that he can hardly 
give offence to any Frenchman. It may well surprise him to 
find that an Englishman has studied the matter so carefully. 
British readers should certainly be glad to avail themselves of 
the information given here, which not only arouses interest in 
the affairs of a friend and ally, but in these days of inter- 
national finance and_ inter-allied debts must concern them 
directly. 

Mr. Peel begins by tracing the confusion inherited from the 
ancien régime, and even from Roman government in Gaul. 
In spite of the great work of Sully, Colbert and others, Necker 
took over a crushing burden and Napoleon stepped in by 
founding in 1800 the Banque de France, one of the stable 
institutions that still preserve his influence. Social problems 
made it natural that until the Revolution the land should 
be the source of taxation. Tt had been possible for Taine and 
others to reckon that from sixty to cighty per cent. of the 
wretched peasants” income went in taxes, Scignioral dues and 
tithes. 
still be the source. 
steadily towards indirect taxation. 
which still prevatls : 


Now his oppressors were to pay, but the land would 
The policy of Napoleon began to move 
Thus the habit began, or 
the inclination was met, for the French- 
man’s cheque to the collector or his hoarded cash is still drawn 
fom him with more acute pain than a tooth. Indirect taxa- 
tion has another blessing in his eyes in that it does not entail 
jealously guarded secrets of the counting 


While the 
vicious habits crept into France's financial 


a revelation of the 


house or the family income. this was general 


tendeney, certain 


nethods. The system, for example, of the impol de réparti- 





lion is too much like farming out the taxes to the local authori- 
The Ministry of Finance fell 
underestimating the cost of 


ties, into evil habits of whieh 


it is not vet 
expansion, of small wars and armaments, of political schemes 


cured : Colonial 
to which the Government was committing the country with- 
out due warning of the price to be paid: supplementary 
estimates of enormous size : budeect after budget which did not 
balance even if it could be made to appear to do so on paper. 
nations, 


Through the nineteenth century France, like other 


steadily increased her Government expenditure as élalisme 
grew, but even that strongly individualistic liberal and great 
economist, M. Leroy Beaulieu, admitted that taxation had 
the wealth. The Franco- 
Prussian War would have been accepted by everyone as an 
excuse for financial difficulties. In fact, however, it probably 
did more good than harm in that sphere by inducing a grimly 


but by 1888 conditions were 


hot outrun growth of national 


determined spirit in the nation ; 
Then the 
shadow under which expenditure 
Mr. Peel's 
per cent. of the revenue was really 
France entered the Great War without any chanee of expanding 
ay system by which wealth would bear its burden as according 
to modern ideas it should. 


began to cast its 
urew steadily. In -1913 
reckoning, only nineteen 
found by direct taxation. 


as bad as ever. ‘armed peace ~ 


according to method of 





The War was a plausible enough excuse for financial chaos 
in any country, and, though we may regret it now, it is of no 
use to blame the French Government for fighting on borrowed 
money. Mr. Peel reckons that roughly the War was financed 
in France * by borrowing as to eighty per cent. from within 
France and as to twenty per cent. from outside.” It is after 
the War that her policy becomes so difficult to defend. ITer 
rulers may plead that outsiders cannot understand their 
difficulties and that the blame lies with the nation as a 
whole, to whom victory has not brought that grim determina- 
tion that was found in 1871. Certainly, while Mr. Lloyd 
George’s election talk about squeezing the German orange and 
searching German pockets was not taken much more seriously 
here than his platform pledge to hang the Kaiser, in France M. 
Poinearé steadily rubbed in the notion that an exhausted and 
impoverished Germany could produce enough bullion or some- 
thing to repay France for all her war expenditure and to repair 
her régions dévastées. One good mark should be given to the 
Ministry of Finance which produced in 1924 the remarkable 
State-paper, the Jnventaire de la Situation Financiére de la 
France. Mr. Peel takes us through this recent history down 
to the last resignation of M. Caillaux, a figure whose whole 
career evidently fascinates him. We need not summarize 
the clear account of the efforts to raise loans or pay them off, 
nor the political valse de portefenilles, especially as so much has 
happened since M. Caillaux’s last efforts. 

It is encouraging to find how hopefully this student of 
French finance looks forward to the future. Everyone who 
has been much in France Intely has been struck with the 
appearance of internal prosperity money circulates freely ; 
so far from her workers being unemployed calls in 
Italians, Poles and Africans to increase her production. Mr. 
Peel goes further. He believes that she is ** already engaged 
in slowly reconstituting her external investments,” and that it 
to show a favourable 


she 


is not only the exchange that enables her 
trade balance. She may have some disappointments over the 
Dawes Scheme, and, worse than that, her expenditure in 
Morocco and Syria may be serious checks, and vet with time 


and courage all her difficulties should be overcome. We 
earnestly trust that he will soon be proved right. 
With Mr. Peel's book we must mention The French Debt 


Problem, published for the Institute of EKeonomics, established 
by the Carnegie Corporation. It isa very thorough examination 
of its subject, but farless attractive than Mr. Peel's. Asareview 
of the whole subject it should be most useful, like a blue book, 
jor reference. It may be due to its statistical rather than 
human spirit that it rates French taxation as very high, and 
that Frenchmen their taxes in full. The 
assessments and payments, that the 
agent du fise is regarded as ** is of interest to 
find that the authors believ« 
be stabilized at about 75. 


asserts do pay 


however, both show 


fair game.” It 


that the france could and should 
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RAJAHS, TIGERS, A.D.C.’S. 

Courts and Camps in India. 
16s.) 

THe commendable humility with which Miss FitzRoy, who 
was friend and secretary to Lady Reading, has approached her 
task, is shown in her preface, wherein she pleads that her three 
semi-regal years in India were ** a chastening experience, and 
though signally worth while, signally tantalizing and indi- 
gestible . . . you were always at the top, however desperately 
you tried to get to the bottom.” 

We wish, at times, that Miss FitzRoy had told us less of 
the Grand Moguls, for instance, of whose lives and loves 
little that is new can be written, and more about tremendous 
trifles such as the appearance of Smith, Lord Reading's 
butler, at the gates of the Fort at Amritsar, riding on 
* Primrose,’ the Viceregal elephant, when he-- Smith - 
was mistaken for the Viceroy and the guard turned out, with 
fanfare of bugles and clash of arms, to give him a Royal Salute. 

Such incidents are amusing and intimate, and she has a 
surer touch when dealing with them than when she describes 
Agra Fort (on p. 35 she is mistaken in attributing the Pearl 
Mosque to Aurungzeb instead of to Shahjehan) or Benares, 
whose spirit she has not grasped ; but we can forgive her such 
slight failings, which indeed she disarmingly acknowledges, in 
the light of sentences like this about the Taj, sentences which 
reveal a fine appreciation of words :— 


By Yvonne FitzRoy. (Methuen. 


**The Taj is neither a tomb nor a temple, nor even, and only, a 
supreme work of art. This dream in marble has transcended 
definition, you can no more bring its spirit within the grasp of 
saints than you can explain how that great weight of stone seems 
imponderable as air.” 

Miss FitzRoy’s book reminds us too much of other books — 
notably, in one chapter, of Miss Festing’s When Kings Rode 
to Delhi--to be altogether satisfying to a reviewer who 
knows India, but to the general public this will be an unnoticed 
defect. A more serious matter is its length : there is too much 
incident ; it reads in places like a full day of ceremony with the 
Viceregal Suite. But again, we forgive Miss FitzRoy with a 
full heart when she gives us such an adequate and uncommon 
description as this of an elephant: “ graceful and beautiful, 
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and in his way a little pathetic, as if bewildered by the Cie 
that had allowed him to survive in a teacup world.” 7 

To those who know, a phrase like “ the Maharajah and |i 
diamonds—more strictly, the diamonds and their Maharajah: 
is very amusing, as is also the author's discerning Sure 
of the * incessantly, unrelievedly gay ” Simla, where “ ty ~ 
were busier in malice than in wit ’—a Simla whose « Tees} 
of wickedness would to-day be found tedious by the avery 
flapper. Which is not to deny that there is scandal jn plenty. 
what else could you expect of a community with hardly apy 
interest. in life but the social ? ” 

Again, the comparison of the architecture of Viceren) 
Lodge to a “ hydro” is good: so is this story of a bearer 
caught in theft: ‘ But, Miss Sahib, from whom would y 
have me steal? From whom should I steal, if not from 1 
own Miss Sahib ?” 

Two letters of babus may be repeated here, and if they » 
stories which have stood the test of time, they are none 
worse for that ; one babu wrote of his bereavement, and pile 
up the agony by stating that his wife, on dying, ba 
Icft him with “five young adults and two young ay 
tresses; the other, in courtly vein, concluded his petitin 
to the Viceroy with the hope that it might be “ answered \y 
God Almighty, a gentleman who much resembles your Loy. 
ship.” 

We have spoken of the author's modesty of approach, Jj, 
chapter on Simla is wise and contains a remark addressed | 
Englishwomen in India which only a woman could hy 
written, sub-acid, but not without some truth : 


N 


iy 


* We in India, may not be the flower of our kind, but by us y 
our kind be judged.” : 

We will leave Miss FitzRoy in Kashmir, listening to tly 
short bark of the Bara Singh, while a Viceregal shooting part 
stalks in the mountains round the Dal Lake. The illustration, 
are good, but might be better, and the same might be sai 


of the book. It is good enough—head and shoulders aboy 


the average narrative of travel—to make us wish it wer 
better—a tale that would endure. Miss FitzRoy has ti 
stuff of Sa’adi in her. More, she has a keen politic 


insight, derived in part no doubt from the wise and ab) 
Viceroy, of whose household she was a member.  Althougi 
the book is too long, too packed with pomps and pageantric 
yet it is powerful; it is built up like a gopuram in Southen 
India, ornament on ornament, detail on detail, leaving o 
with a sense of nameless things half expressed, but deeply fet 
Perhaps this was the impression Miss FitzRoy intended | 
convey. At any rate, she has given us a work of intuitio 
and sympathy : an uncommor., vet just, view of India se 
by an uncommon and receptive mind. 


F. Y. B, 
KUROPA 1926 


Europa 1926. Europa Publishing Company. (Routledge. | 


Tus is a most valuable work. It is the first of a series ¢ 
Year Books which are to give us * an annual survey of Eur 
pean polities, art and literature, a European * Who's Wh 
and Directory anda statistical review of Europe.’ The volun 
is edited by Messrs. Michael Farbman, Ramsay Muir and H.! 
Spender. It is divided into five parts ; 
series of short articles by well-known European statesm 
writers, economists, business men, &c., and forms a kind 
sustained symposium on the post-War problems of Euro 
The first chapter is general. Mr. H. G. Wells gives us ad 
lightfully stimulating prefatory note ; the point he makes 
this: the War was succeeded by a short spell of facile a 
superticial optimism which was cruclly dashed to the grout 
at the touch of reality : 


the first consists of4 


* Most of us can recall with a sort of shame the flush of tl 
phase of cheap optimism and the ugly disillusionment with wh 
it closed. By 1924 the word * reconstruction > had vanished {rer 
the Press and the word * debts’ is firmly established as its success 
as the cardinal idea in public affairs.”’ 

But just as our optimism was exaggerated a few years ago> 
Mr. Wells thinks our pessimism is grossly exaggerated ! 
day : 


“The Period of Reconstruction was a phase of futile intention 
but so far from its being the whole reconstructive effort, ! 
questionable whether it is even the beginning of the real creat! 
thrust that may presently be manifest in human affairs.”’ 


The War, he says, was not wholly evil; it did stir th 
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slumbering depths into activity. The otheradmirable article in 
the first chapter is Mr. Farbman’s own. Mr. Farbman makes a 
direct plea for what he calls ** A Greater Europe,” and warns 
ys that this greater Europe must include his own country, 
Russia. Once again he rubs home the theme which runs 
through all his writing, that is, that the Communist, Merxian, 
aspect of the Russian Revolution is of trivial importance, 
either for good or ill, when compared to the transformation of 
the agrarian situation. He says that, in spite of superficial 
signs to the contrary, the real effect of the Russian Revolution 
has been to make Russia into a Western nation with an indus- 
trialized city life and a land-owning, individualistic, rural 
life :— 

“For some time it will be rather difficult to envisage the full 
scope and significance of the change in the Russian villages. It 
will need probably a series of good harvests and an increasing 
export trade in Russian grain to bring home the real meaning and 
extent of the new aspect of agriculture in Russia. With urban 
life definitely associated with Industrialism and with the Agrarian 
Revolution accomplished, Russia has become for all intents and 
urposes a European nation ; and, what is mor? important, post- 

volutionary Russia is more consciously bent on strengthening 

her ties with the West than was Tsarist Russia.” 
Chapters II, IIL and IV deal with the League, disarmament 
and kindred problems, and contain articles by such writers 
as Professor P. J. N. Baker, Mr. H. Wilson Harris and Mr. 
J. B. S. Haldane. Chapter V deals with finance, debts and 
reparations, and contains contributions by such unquestioned 
authorities as Sir Arthur Saiter, Sir Josiah Stamp and Mr. 
Hawtrey. Chapter VI deals with political and social problems 
and has contributions from Messrs. Harold Laski, G. D. H. 
Cole and II. N. Brailsford. Chapter VI has an excellent article 
on Unemployment : Its Cause and Remedies, by Mr. E. M. H. 
Lloyd. There are further chapters on science, invention and 
the arts by equally eminent people. Part IL is perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of the book : it consists of a complete 
European Who’s Who and Directory. Thus we are given a 
Who's Who of the Government, the opposition parties, the 
trades unions, the Press, the leading banks, the Universities 
and the literary and artistic world of each of the European 
countries. A feature of this section is the pencil sketches 
of some of the most prominent national characters. 
Alphabetical order under this arrangement has had to be aban- 
doned, but as the book contains a full personal index at the 
end, this should not decrease its value for reference purposes. 
Part IIL is called ** European History in the Making,” and 
consists of brief statistical and documentary surveys of cach 
country. Part IV is also wholly statistical. Altogether 
Europa is one of the most useful pieces of International 
survey work which have been undertaken since the War. 


FAITH OF CHRISTENDOM 


Personal Religion and the Life of Fellowship. By William 
Temple, Bishop of Manchester. (Longmans. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tar historical faith of Christendom has been fighting for at 
least a hundred years for its integrity against the attacks and 
criticisms of the modern mind. Modernists have too often 
proposed a new scheme of religion to take the place of the old ; 
yet when the new wine and the old have been placed side by 
side the old has been pronounced the better. Many to-day 
who have watched the tendencies of religious thought for a 
considerable time have come to believe that the historical 
faith will again prevail by assimilating all that is good in 
modern thought. 

Foundations certainly exhibited the 
modern consciousness. Since then he has been steadily ap- 
proaching tradition and making it his own. Ile now stands 
forth a doughty champion for the historical faith purged of 
excrescences, distortions and perversions. He stands steady, 
his eye on the movements of to-day, strong in philosophy, an 
mearnate synthesis of the old and new. 


Bishop Temple in 


In this little book, recommended by the Bishop of London 
for Lenten reading, Bishop Temple considers the trite subject 
of fellowship, not in the luxurious personal sense, but as a 
corrective to the personalism that for many has been the whole 
ofreligion. He insists on what was central in Christ’s teaching 
the Kingdom and its new loyalties and the family implica- 


tions of the Lord’s Prayer. He will not let a Christian ignore 
History which is * the arena, or part of the arena, wherein 
the Divine Purpose is to be fulfilled.’ He can no longer shirk 
his political duties, for he is a citizen, and every citizen has 
duties as well as rights. Bishop Temple himself looks at 
Democracy, and while he refuses to be stupefied by the deaten- 
ing roar of the multitude he extracts from Democracy a 
reverence for personality which is a principle of the Gospel. 
He is brought finally to the old evangelical call to conversion, 
not the old kind of conversion which left men content to 
declare that religion was only a matter between the soul and 
God, but a conversion of the whole man to God leading to a 
fulfilment of the obligations that arise because the Christian 
is a member of a family and of the social organism. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has been saying for the last generation that no 
man can save his soul until the soul of the community of 
which he is a member is saved also. Here is a Bishop saying 
the same thing to thousands of Lenten readers in a quiet and 
assured way which is bound to make them pause and think, 


FORMING THE MAN 


Roman Education: from Cicero to Quintilian. 35 
Gwynn. (Clarendon Press. 10s. net.). 


Aubrey 


TuerE are few books published in our times which combine 
so delightfully as Father Gwynn’s treatise the fine rigour of 
scholarship and the grace of seemly expression. In a word, 
Roman Education has an air of the civilized man about it ; 
we rediscover in it what we mean by “the humanities.” 
First Father Gwynn familiarizes us with the difference in 
outlook between Greeks and Romans in education. Mducation 
in Rome was a family trust. At its best, Roman education 
produced citizens with a strong duty and self- 
restraint, amenable to the traditions of Rome, submissive to 
the older generation, worthy of trust and responsibility. There 
was no “ finishing * included in the Roman ideal ; the useless 
enjoyment of knowledge and of the arts for their own sake was 
sternly discouraged. Cato is the ideal of the Roman educator. 
He ** took every pains to fashion his son, like an excellent work, 
to virtue.’ He taught him the laws of Rome and bodily 
exercises ; and he was always careful to behave in his presence 
becomingly, and to make himself, for his son's benefit, a 
pattern of the good Roman. And he succeeded : his son turned 
out exactly such a man as Cato wished him. 
But in Athens a child was sent out to school. 
* virtue ” certainly ; but virtue consisted as much in manners 
as in character. As soon as he had learned his alphabet, he 
was introduced to the works of the great pocts. They gave him 
a lyre, and set poems to music for him, ** to make their harmonies 
and rhythms quite familiar to the children’s souls, in order 
that they may learn to be more gentle and harmonious and 
rhythmical.” The gymnasium taught them rather to he 
smooth in action and well-articulated than “ to bear heat and 
In Rome mathematics were honoured as far as it helped 
in Greece its value 


sense of 


Ife was taught 


cold.” 
a man to measure a field or reckon debts : 
was in giving elasticity and precision to the mind, and some 
understanding of the laws of the universe. 

The Greek methods later became popular in Rome. and a 
half-bred culture sprang up from the union of the two. 
Perhaps it is noteworthy that Cicero, who stands for the most 
enlightened compromise, who wrote himself a upon 
education, failed to produce in Marcus, his son, anything to 
Marcus could write an clegant letter, 


bron rk 


recommend his theories. 
but, says Seneca, ** there was nothing of the father in him save 
his wit”; he was little more than a rakish and agrecable 
wastrel. In the first century s.p., Roman education became 
more divorced from character than ever Greek education had 
been. The teaching of eloquence apart from subject matter 
was a perilous innovation; it brought in a host of abuses. 
The rhetoricians, for the 
pompous men, and their influence was most disintegrating. 
“They educated for the classroom, not for life.” Seneca 
quotes an excellent story against a famous preacher of rhetoric, 
Cassius Severus, a Roman orator, was present at a 


most part, were superficial and 


Cestius. 
lecture when Cestius began to brag of his successes. 

***Tf I were a gladiator,’ he said, ‘ I would be Fusius: if J were 
a dancer, I would be Bathyllus ; if I were a racehorse, 1 would be 
Melisio.’ The ailusions were to favourites of the day. Yes,’ 
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cried Cassius from the back of the hall, ‘and if you were a drain, 
you would be the cloaca maxima.’ ” 

It seems that Father Gwynn has struck the true explanation 
for this comparative failure of the Greek ideals when they were 
transplanted to Rome. The Romans were still unable to hold 
a serious view of the liberal arts. These were learned as 
accomplishments or amusements, and it was not through them 
that the spirit of the nation could express itself. In Greece 
the education of mind and body were “* two parts of one whole.” 
So it had been, in a sense, with the earlier Romans. But a 
typically Roman character could not be formed by a Greek 
training ; and the two correlatives of education split apart. 
The result was a mass of artificialities ; the true Roman ceased 
to exist. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


AmoNG the serious periodicals of special rather than general 
interest is always to be found some very good reading. The 
current number of the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester—published in Manchester by University Press, 
2s. 6d. for instance, contains a learned and arresting article 
by Dr. Rendel Harris ** On the Stature of Our Lord.” A re- 
cently found Syriac document is, it appears, considered by 
scholars to throw a sidelight upon the appearance of Christ 
in the days of His flesh, suggesting that He was very small, 
Dr. Rendel Harris declares ** that we have now three witnesses 
from the second century who agree in the belief that our Lord 
was of small stature.’ It is, of course, possible that this 
belief takes its origin from Isaiah’s description of the expected 
Messiah. Dr. Rendel Harris himself, however, concludes in 
the light of the new evidence that the tradition has a historic 
foundation. Ile even inclines to the belief that the words in 
the Gospel apparently referring to the small stature of 
Zacchaeus may refer instead to the stature of our Lord. 

In The Antiquaries’ Journal (Oxford University Press 
Quarteriy, 5s.) we find a charming article on * The Transition 
from the Mosaic to the Enamel Method of Painting on Giass,” 
by Mr. John A. Knowles, and a ‘* Report on The Excavations 
at Stonehenge During the Season of 1924,” by Licut.-Colonel 
JIawley. 

We welcome the first number of Word Lore, a small magazine 
(Folk Press, 9d.), “a Reeorder of Dialect, Folk-Song Ballad, 
Epigram, Place-Name Phrase and Folk-Lore.” Mr. Thomas 
Ilardy wishes success to the Editor's venture, and allows him 
to republish a little poem of hiscalled ‘The Pity of It” upon 
his first page. 

The Journal of Parliaments of the Empwe is a very useful 
periodical of reference which inaugurated in January its 
seventh volume. It contains succinct summaries of the pro- 
ceedings of all the Parliaments of the Empire session by 
session. It is * issued under the authority of the Parliamentary 
Association, and the price to non-members is 10s.” 

Speculum, a Journal of Mediaeval Studies, published 
quarterly by the Mediaeval Academy of America. This 
journal is new. The first number lies before us. It is designed 
to be the mouthpiece of a society called the Mediaeval 
Academy of America, whose object is to further the study of 
Mediaeval Latin and to reflect from many angles new glimpses 
of mediaeval history, philosophy, letters and art. The Editor 
hopes to see scholarly essays “ arranged so far as possible in a 
pleasing form.” 

A new weekly devoted to migration within the Empire 
is called Emigration (price 4d.). The early numbers are 
good, with illustrations of settlers on their way overseas, 
typieal seenery, ete. Such a publication deserves support. 

The International Labour Review (published monthly by 
George Allen and Unwin, price 2s. 6d.) contains, among a vast 
quantity of informative statistits, one or two articles of great 
interest to the general public, notably one on Vocational 
Guidance in the United States of America, where great efforts 
ure being made by means ef Vocational Counsellors to help 
boys leaving school to get the work for which they are fitted. 

Agricullural Progress (Ernest Benn, 5s.). The journal of 
the Agricultural Education Association appears yearly. The 
present volume treats of such subjects as * The Place of Cereal 
Growing in British Agriculture,’ * The Economie Value of 
Poultry on the Farm,” ** The Problem of Pest Control in an 
Intensively Cultivated Area,” &c. 


| 


FICTION 


A SKITTISH EDITOR 


Friends of Mr. Sweeney. By Elmer Davis. (Methuen. 7s, Od.) 


Tus is a sparkling and “ snappy ” novel, though it should jy 
premised that it displays the morality of respectable elderly 
gentlemen in New York in a light which is not too favourabl. 
From a serious point of view the pictures of the amusements 
of the City under Prohibition should give pause to those who 
would apply some modification of the Volstead Act here. The 
tourist driving through New York is apt to be shown dark ang 
deserted looking shops with black paint nearly up to the top 
of the ground floor windows and to be told that these are the 
modern drinking saloons. 

This statement seems so extraordinary that it is interesting 
to have it confirmed in this novel by the picture of what js 
called “a wild café.’ ‘* A brownstone house, dark and 
silent with drawn blinds, . . . set with tables and thick with 
smoke, .. . and a swarm of people danced on raw beards in 
the middle . . . the magie of Mr. Volstcad had put a kick into 
commonplace pleasures.” 
before Prohibition this would not have been wild at all, merely 
cheap and noisy and crude. After the expression of these 
sentiments, it will surprise the reader to find that the speaker 
is the middle-aged assistant editor of a weekly newspaper 
devoted to what in transatlantic slang is called * uplift,” 
and further handicapped by its unpromising name—The 
Balance. 

The unfortunate Mr. Asaph Holliday, who sces his early 
middle age passing while he is chained to a desk where he has 
to write non-committal articles, threatens to become a tragic 
figure ; but this is not at all the idea of the author, who is 
entircly determined to give us a frolic. Accordingly, Winthrop 
Rixey, a friend of Holliday’s wild undergraduate days when he 
was called * Ace ” Holliday, and not Asaph, appears like the 
god out of the machine, and enquires into the method of life 
of his old companion. After a long explanation Rixey sums 
up the situation as follows : 

“Ah! I see it at last. An editor is a man who can explain 
molecules to an expert on mining, and explain mining to an expert 


on molecules, and make each of them think he knows what he's 
talking about.” 


As the hero remarks to himself, 


On hearing that this job is not lucrative, Rixey accuses his old 
friend of being a “ hay chaser “-- that is, a donkey who pulls 
2 cart because there is a pole running over his head, and hung 
from the end of that pole, a foot in front of his nose, is a 
bundle of hay. Disgusted with this picture of himself, Holliday 
accompanies his friend out for an evening's real entertainment, 
and then the fun begins. 

It would perhaps be unfair to follow this worthy couple 
through the evening, which they inaugurate by forcing their 
way into an exclusive night club on the plea that they ar 
* friends of Mr. Sweeney ~— Mr. Sweeney being a person as 
substantial as Mrs. Gamp’s friend, Mrs. Harris. However, 
by bluff they get into the club, and there detect the virtuous 
proprietor of The Balance pursuing his mission of helping 
the refugees of Dragovina 
States about which so many romances have been written 
and at the same time imbibing excellent champagne. ‘There 
follow ten chapters of very effective and rollicking comedy, 
All the dramatis personae assemble about midnight for one 
reason or another in the office of The Balance. In another 
office in the same building a burglary is being committed, 
and the various tricks of fortune by which everybody in tum 
is threatened at the point of a pistol by everybody clse art 
most divertingly described. How “ Ace” Holliday asserts 
himself, ties up the proprictor of the paper, the Dragovinian 
aristocratic siren and the professional burglar and thea 
proceeds to write an article, which is far from ‘ balanced,” 
on the present state of Europe, dispatching it down the 
preumatic tube under the nose of his proprietor direct to the 
printer, must be left to the reader to discover for himself. 
The final fate of The Balance, which, sad to say, has fallen to the 
despicable circulation of three thousand, is told in a posteript 
chapter, which passes in San Francisco. Under the guidance 


one of those convenient Near East 


of * Ace” Holliday, now the editor—an editor with whom 
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FINDLATERS PO! 


The Sample Case illustrated con- 
tains a bottle of each of five 
much favoured Ports, viz.:— 
PER DOZ. 
FINDLATER’S ‘‘ CRON.” 
Pi An excellent Douro Wine 42). 


full, rich and fruity . . « « 


FINDLATER'S “ SCEPTRE.” 
i fine medium dry Port. . « 48/- 
FINDLATER’S ‘ JHTRE.” 

% A fine tawny wine—dry finish 
Q and clean to the palate .. . 54/- 





Iowever good consid | 
Fo ee eS em  FINDLATER'S “ANCHOR.” 


Port you are now drinking, § A fine medium wine of full ruby 
you will do well to put it to the a colour. Exccptional value 60/- 
test of direct comparison with FINDLATER'S “TREBLE 


others. Maybe you will then find tresre DIAMOND.” A lovely soft 
7s, © i “ ieee wake gale 
there is something you like better~ OO wr of perfect ruby colour, 


° well-matured in wood. Very 
and not necessarily a more expen- DIAMOND popular at many w ell-known 78 
sive wine. Clubs . . isn es /- 
The Sample Caseof 5 bottlesas above 


7 = ee ee is obtainable only direct from 
Findlater’s make it easy for you to Findlater’s at the special price of . 21/- 


carry outthis test. Fora guinea only (Case and Carvings Book 
they will send you acase containing 
a bottle of each of their five most “The sign of a 


very excellent 
ort, “ 





popular Ports, of varying characters 
and prices. It will be strange if 
among these you do not find the one 
Port that suits your taste. 






A sample case of similarly priced 
Sherries can also be had on application 
t.e. § bollles 21/-, case and carriage free. 


© -a- 
e@®eeeeeneeaaoanaeoeoecaaeanceoees eros ewe eee eae wee eer ete ewe ete eee ee ee eee eee eeeeeeeaeae 


To FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 


SAMPLE FINDLATER HOUSE WIGMORE STREET LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, case and carriage free, sample case of your Ports as 


ORD FR advertised in The Spectator. I enclose cheque value 21/-, 
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WORLD OF 
FINANCE 


INANCE has always been a strong 
feature in “The Sunday Times.” 
Its leadership in this department has 
never been threatened. Never less than 
seven columns, under the editorship 
of Mr. R. J. BARRETT, are devoted 
to this subject. More often fifteen 
columns are needed, and during periods 





QRIJAIAALASSAARAADAADS 


“Unless, somehow, the Church at home 
looks after her own people overseas better 
than she has been doing, a great part of 
her foreign missionary activities will go 
to waste.”—Dr. Garfield Tilliams., 


Looking after our own people overseas 


is the work and aim of the 


Colonial and 


























of great financial activity as many as i 
forty columns have been necessary. A 3 e 
half-an-hour’s leisurely reading of “The ; Continental 
Sunday Times” is the general habit 3 
of a large number of careful investors. : Ch h 
8 urc 
: crt 3 @ 
Sunday Cres Society 
Cy S99 SY Say ' : 
A NEWSPAPER A MAGAZINE - A REVIEW 3 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, 
If vou have any difficulty in procuring ‘The E.C. 4. 
Sunday Times,’" send your card in an en- 
velope to the Publisher, ‘* The Sunday 
Times,” 186, Strand, Ey = 2. 
All arrangements will be made. ' I d. 4 ] 
2 tf needs your heip. 
WHEN VISITING the The 
LAKES and LANDSCAPES of | National Memorial 
io 


SOUTHERN IRELAND 


travel by the 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 





FISHGUARD and ROSSLARE 

THE THE 

MOST " SHORTEST 
DIRECT we SEA 
ROUTE PASSAGE 








DAILY SERVICE (Sundays Excepted). 


TURBINE. STEAMERS—RESTAURANT and SLEEPING 
CAR TRAINS between PADDINGTON STATION and 
FISHGUARD. 





TRAVEL by NIGHT 


and add A DAY to your Holiday. 





Express Trains to and from all parts of England, Wales and 
Ireland in connection with the Steamers. 
Trains run alongside the Steamers at Fishguard and Rosslare. 





DIRECT SERVICES are also provided between 
FISHGUARD \ ¥ FISHGUARD 


and and 
WATERFORD“ CORK 


and 





Apply at any G.W.R. Station or Office for travel information, or 
write the Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, 


London, W. 2. 
FELIX J. C. POLE, General Manager. 
































Oueen 
Alexanira 


Chairman: 


HIS GRACE THE 
DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. 


Their Majesties The King and Queen have graciously 
approved that the National Memorial should be asso- 
ciated wth a further endowment of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee Institute for Nurses, its Affiliated Associations 
and its Long Service Fund for its Nurses. A small 
proportion will be devoted to a visible Memorial. 
Addressing the Queen’s Nurses at Marlborough House 
in 1901, Queen Alexandra said :— 


“I can indeed imagine no better or holier calling than 
that in which you are engaged of tending the poor in 
their own homes in the hour of their greatest need.” 





In her last message sent within a few days of her death, 
she said :— 


“IT am glad to take this opportunity of wishing 
prosperity to the Institute, with my earnest hope that the 
financial outlook may continue to improve so that it may 
be enabled to carry on unchecked its beneficent work 
‘which is of such vital national importance. Please accept 
and convey to my Committee and to all Workers my best 
thanks for all they are doing to promote the good cause 
which is so near to my heart.” 





Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the 
National Memorial Fund, and be sent to the Head Office, Queen 
Victoria's Jubilee Institute for Nurses, 58 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1, for England and Wales; 43 George Street, 
Edinburgh, for Scotland; and as regards Ireland, to the Head 
Office of the Irish Branch, 36 South Frederick Street, Dublin, or 
to the Lord Mayor of Belfast, City Hall, Belfast, or to any local 
organization authorized to collect the Fund. Donations may be 
allocated to a particular county or district. 
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his proprietor dare not interfere the circulation is rising by 
Jeaps and bounds, for as Rixey remarks, ** People won't pay 
fifteen cents for but-on-the-other-hand.” A 
und journalistic moral is contained in the phrase. *“ After 
all, a critical weekly which doesn’t print news must stand or 
fall on the vigour of its comment,” and the reader who has 
accompanied “Ace” Holliday through the great night of 
eseitement will clos> the book sure that, whatever else Holli- 
day's editorship lacks, it will not be vigour. The whole book 
maybesummarized as a brilliant satire painted in vivid colours 


yes-and-no, 


with @ coarse brush, 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Laughing Heart. By Beatrice Sheepshanks. (Selwyn 
and Blount. 7s. Gd.)—This is a decidedly interesting novel, 
though the reader will ask himself in vain to whom the 
jaughing heart is supposed to belong. The story is concerned 
with a very modern family, in which the youngest daughter, 
sho is even more emancipated than the others, discovers that 
she is going to have a baby. Instead of seeking a refuge for 
the family in a crowded town where they would attract little 
attention, Nancy, the second daughter, the only person who 
even attempts to be practical, takes a house in Sutherlandshire 
near friends, and their stay there, of course, ends in the whole 
story becoming public property. The subsidiary characters are 
very amusingly sketched and are on the whole more successful 
than Naney or the exceedingly shadowy young member of 
Parliament who it may be supposed does duty as the hero. 
Mrs. Osborne and her drugs on one side, and Miss Torrie, the 
doctor's sister, are well worked out figures, which emphasize 
the weak points respectively of the Georgian and Victorian 
female. But surely Mrs. Sheepshanks has populated her 
scottish villages withan almost undue proportion of eccentrics. 
The end of the book will give the convinced student of 
Eugenies pause. It is, perhaps, quite natural for the unfor- 
tunate Naney, when she finds out that her father died in an 
asylum, first to try to commit suicide and then allow herself 
to be saved by her lover, but by cold daylight next. morning 
the spectre of heredity would have raised its head as stark 
and forbidding as ever, 


Nell Gwyn. By Marjorie Bowen. (Hodder and Stough- 

ton, 8s. Gd. net.)— Miss Marjorie Bowen's rather sombre 
talent seems hardly adapted to the portrayal of the Court of 
the Restoration, and especially to the life of the light-hearted 
orange girl who charmed her royal master with her laughter 
and her faithful heart. However, the claims of the film are 
paramount, and Miss Bowen has accordingly buried her 
scholarship and given a striking picture of the exuberance and 
squalor of Charles the Seecond’s Court. As is perhaps natural 
the writing is not quite up to Miss Bowen’s usual standard, 
and the reader will have an uneasy feeling that each chapter 
is obliged to provide as a sine qua non the proper sub-titles. 
_ The Great Perhaps. By Rita. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)—- 
There is no necessity to explain to lovers of ericket what is 
meant by the batsman’s * blind spot.’ This is, of course, so 
near his sight that the ball is practically invisible. The same 
is true in the world of fashion and of the minor arts. Great 
pictures and great literature never become old-fashioned ; 
but the pictures in Punch and the novels from the libraries 
are fundamentally affected by the current mode. In The 
Great Perhaps Rita unfortunately provides an example of 2 
novel exactly in the blind spot of the modern reader's 
mind, The characters in it are almost unbelievably 
wnatural, and the plot is frankly impossible. 

The Last Day. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net)—This is a clever and mordant analysis 
of the character of a complete egotist. Hermione Graham, 
the central figure, would be, were she not so self-occupied, a 
contented young married woman. As it is, she not only 
likes a tail of adorers constantly following her, but on the 
“pening of the day described in the novel is trying to make 
ip her mind to elope. The only tolerable person in the 
story is the unfortunate Robert Graham, Hermione’s husband. 
Mrs. Kean Seymour writes with distinction, but her subject 
8 unattractive. 

_ The Old Man’s Wife. By C.E. Lawrence. (John Murray. 
is. 6d. net.)—The subject is revealed by the title. A veoman 
farmer has married his servant. Ann, the wife, is an attractive 
figure, and the tragedy of her accusation and trial is well 
managed, though her last moment reprieve from execution 
not quite convincing. The feeling of the yeoman heritage 
of Lonely House with its direct descent from the time of 
Henry VII. is brought home to the reader with considerable 
foree. Mr, Lawrence is to be congratulated on this book. 


_ The Moated Grange. By Katharine Tynan. (Collins. 
s. 6d. net.)—That Mrs. Tynan should embark upon a thrilling 
story combining crime with the supernatural will be astonish 
Ing to those many readers who look on her books as a safe 


and soothing refuge from the troubles of everyday life. But 
she * roars you as gently as a sucking dove,” and the thrills 
are not so very terrific. Best of all, she provides her usual 
happy ending, so that the reader turns the last page with a 
feeling that all is really well in a troublesome world. 


RECOMMENDED 


Lirernature :—The Letters of Bret Tarte. Edited by Geoffrey 
Bret Harte. (Hodder and Stoughton. 21s.) The 
Romantic Theory of Poetry. By A. K. Powell. (Edward 
Arnold, 12s. 6d.) The Fugger News-Letters. Second 
Series. Edited by Victor von Klarwill. (Bodley Head. 
18s.) Critical Woodcuts. By Stuart Sherman. (Scrib- 
ners. 10s. 6d.) London Revisited (Revised). By FE. V. 
Lucas. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) The South Wales Squires. 
By H. M. Vaughan. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) From 
Pascal to Proust. By Turquet-Milnes. (Cape. 5s.) - 
Collected Works of H. H. Munro (* Saki”), Reginald 
and Russia and Beasts and Super-Beasis. (Bodley Head. 
3s. 6d. each.) The New Adelphi Library. Nocturne. 
By F. Swinnerton. Those United States. By Arnold 
Bennett. Things Near and Far. By Arthur Machen. 
People and Questions. By G. S. Street. Hannele. By 
G. Hauptmann. (Martin Secker. 3s. 6d. each.) - 
The Self-Study English Texts. An Essay on Man. By 
Alexander Pope. The Song of Hiawatha. By Vong- 
fellow. Sir Roger de Coverley. From the Spectator. 
(Blackie. 1s. 9d. each.) 

Hisvory :——J/istory of France. 
ton. 12s. 6d.) Our 


BOOKS 


By Jacques Bainville. (.\pple- 
Times. By Mark Sullivan. 


(Seribners. 21s.) A Short History of the British Army. 
By E. W. Sheppard. (Constable. 14s.) Ancient 
Greece at Work. By G. Glotz. (Kegan Paul. 16s.) - 


By N. K. Dutt. (Calcutta.) 
Islam and the Divine Comedy. By Miguel Asin. 
Translated by Harold Sunderland. (Murray. 12s.) 
Eugenics and Politics. By 
8s. 6d.) Religion and 
R. H. Tawney. (Murray. 


The Aryanisation of India. 


Economics AND POLITICS : 
I. C. S. Sehiller. (Constable. 
the Rise of Capitalism. By 
10s. 6d.) Principles of Economics. Volumes I. and II. 
By O. F. Boucke. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) The Secret 
of High Wages. By Bertram Austin and W. Francis 
Lloyd. (T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 

BroGRaPuy : 
by Sir Theodore Cook. 
and Letters of Thomas Jefferson. 


Squire Osbaldeston : His Autobiography. Edited 
(Bodley Head. £2 2s.)~- Life 
By F. W. Hirst. (Mac- 


millan, 25s.) Hubert Parry. By Charles L. Graves. 
Vol. I. and If. (Maemillan. 30s.) Life and Letters 
of Rear-Admiral S. B. Live. By Rear-Admiral Albert 
Gleaves. (Putnam, 18s.) 


Animals of Land and Sea. By Austin 
15s.) The Works of 
12s. 6d.) 
(Chapman and 


MISCELLANEOUS : 
Clark. (Chapman and Hall. 
H.G. Wells. By G.H. Wells. (Routledge. 
The Earth end Stars. By C. G. Abbott. 


Hall. 15s.)——-Ulster Year Book, 1926. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1s.)——-The Report of the Librarian of Congress. 


(Washington Government Printing Ollice.) 

The Beginnings of Christianity. Part 1, The 
Acts of the Apostles. (Macmillan. 30s.)——--The Fourth 
Gospel. By P. V. Smith. (S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.) 
Religiosity and Morbid Mental States. By H. J. Schou. 
(Methuen. 5s.} Training for the Ministry. (Press 
of the Church Assembly. Is.) 


RELIGION : 


Anrr:—The Old Water-Colour Society's Club. Edited by 
Randall Davies. (Privately — issued.) Prehellenic 
Architecture in the Aegean. By KE. Bell. (G. Bell. 


8s. 6d.) 


Novens :—Thunder on the 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Left. By Christopher Morley. 
Prem. By H. Kk. Gordon. 
(Edward Arnold. 7s. 6d.) The Best Short Stories of 
1925. I1.—Ameriean. Edited by E. J. O’Brien. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) The Charwoman’s Shadow. By Lord 
Dunsany. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.)——Muape. By Andro 
Maurois. Translated by Eric Sutton. (Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.) 
RECREATIONS OF LONDON 
FILMS. 


hat scems just a lark, Lut is 


THE 


BosBep Hair.-A eurious filin t 
really quite intelligent and original. 
Hecw’s Hrenroav.—Cecil B. de 

the cinema, did this. 


Mille, the Mv. de Courville of 


Grounpbs For Divorce.-~Anuising. 
Op Crornes.—Jackie Coogan; but he is playing himsclf out. 

THe Warrz Dream (At the Capito’, Taymarket, only).—-Quite 
worth seeing, notice later, 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


THE 


A WELL-KNOWN economist writing recently in one of the 
Sunday papers regarded the poor response which was made 
to the recent issue of two Trades Facilities Loans euaran- 
teed by the Government as reflecting a decline which had 
taken place in Government credit. In all fairness, how- 
ever, I think that this particular statement must be 
challenged. The result probably would have been just 
the same if the Loans had been in the form of a Colonial 
issue or a First Debenture of the finest industrial under- 
taking, always assuming that the price had not been 
made suflicie ntly attractive. At the present moment the 
position of the market for gilt-cdged securities is a some- 
what peculiar one. So far as the general publie is con- 
cerned the demand is strictly limited, preference at the 
moment being given to stocks with a reasonably good 
security giving a fairly high yield. The big trusts and 
insurance companics are constant buyers of gilt-edged 
stocks, but, being experts in the matter, unless the terms 
of issue are extraordinarily attractive, they prefer just 
now to await the chance of purchasing at a discount, and 
it is in times like these when the public demand is some- 
what limited that the chances of absorption at a discount 
after the lists are closed are greatest. It is that fact rather 
than a reflection upon the National Credit which was 
implied in the recent failure of the two Trades Facilities 
Loans guaranteed by the Government. 
Important Aspecr or Economy. 

It is only, however, because, in common with so many 
others who read with appreciation Mr. Harold Cox’s 
articles, IL am completely in accord with all that has 
been written by him concerning the need for economy 
in the National Expenditure that, in my desire to empha- 
size, however poorly, his strong words of warning with 
regard to the National Finances, I have thought it well 
to deal with the one small point which those in the City 
who have read his article might be inclined to challenge. 
Last week I dealt with the disappointment felt by the 
City with regard to the economies so far effected by the 
Government because of the deferment of taxpayers’ 
hopes of any early remission, but there is also another 
aspect of the question which I venture to think makes the 
need not only for economy, but for immediate economy, the 
more imper: ative. 

Prospects oF CONVERSIONS. 

Among the many reasons which might be offered for 
the comparative steadiness of British Funds under 
somewhat adverse conditions there would undoubtedly 
have to be included the vague impression that the Govern- 
ment will endeavour to put forward favourable conversion 
Only during next year, for example, the 
Government has Debt maturing to the extent of con- 
siderably over 300 millions, and it is not usual to defer 

miversion schemes until the eve of maturity of the old 
Moreover, it is further, recognized that one of the 
‘hie? hopes of the taxpayer in the future lies in the 
prospect of the Government being able to convert a large 
portion of its gigantic War debt into a security giving a 
Jower rate of interest. Recognizing that patent fact, 
the market is sometimes disposed to take the view that 
in some kind of undefined fashion the Government will 
“make ” circumstances favourable to such conversion. 
Sometimes this idea affects views about the future of 
money, and we are told that the Government is likely to 
make monetary conditions easy to aid a conversion scheme. 
Similarly, in considering the course of investment stocks, 
“it is said that prices are not likely to be * allowed ” to slip 
. back or that. prices will be raised because the Government 
will want to get them up for a conversion scheme. > I 
suggest, however, that. this view, both as regards the 
course of money. rates and of mvestment securities, leaves 
out one or two practical considerations. As regards the 
‘course of money rates, for example, no Government can 


} 
schemes, 


loans. 


be master of the situation, which must be povered 
the economic position of the country in relation to ot] 


countries, which, in turn, will produce favourable 
. . ss iti 
unfavourable exchanges, with the inevitable Influx.» 


efflux of gold. Then, as regards the course of j iNVestnyens 

stocks, not only are they like ‘ly to be governed by MOnetyp 

conditions, which, as I have said, are rather beyond tt 
control—other than that of a most te mporary character 
of Governments, but not all the manipulations. jy th 
world will aid an upward movement in British Governmey: 
stocks if the National Credit in - meantime is adyery 
affected by extravagance in the National Expenditure.’ 


FINANCE V. ‘S Pouirics.” 

While, however, there can be no question that 4 
interests of the country demand lower taxation, and wh 
it is clear that only by economies in expenditure y 
the Government obtain those conditions rendering possifj 
conversion schemes for making further economies jn | 
debt service, it apparently does not follow that 
cconomies will necessarily be effected. Confronted ; 
the one hand with the general demands for lower taxat) 
and on the other hand by large and well-organized sectig 
demanding an addition to rather than a subtraction fy 
the amounts devoted annually to social outlays, 
Government, so far, appears disposed to accede to t] 
latter demand at the expense of the former. Now, 
the question were purely a political one, that is to s 
if it were a question of deciding between two rival sectio; 

the community for the attention of the Exchequer 
the matter would scarcely come within the purviey 
of a financial writer, It would be a question, rathe 
for the politicians to determine. Unfortunately, howey 
in a the problem is, I believe, financial and p 
political, although it is quite true that a reduction j 
outlays may cut right across political or even nation 
policy. Ifthe present total of National Expenditure isn 
only beyond the power of the taxpayer and industr 
to bear it, but if a large part of it is unproduet 
in character, and especially if a large part of it should | 
retarding rather than stimulating our energies in con 
peting with other countries, it is clear that, 


sense, 


the real issues at stake, we are contending with fon 
which must inevitably assert themselves. 
CONFLICTING INFLUENCES. 

Although I have headed this article “ The Inv 

ment Cutlook,” I have dealt mainly with the effec 


of the condition of the national finances upon Brits 


Funds because those stocks give the lead to all kindr 
securities. Nevertheless, there are a host of influence 
operating, entirely beyond Government control, 


there will probably be readers of this column —_ wl 
more with what has been said : 

necessity for econoniy in national expenditure . Wil 
want to know what the City « the outl 


for investment stocks apart from the intluence ol 


or less agreeing 
. ‘ 


msi iS 1s 


state of the national finances. Let me add, there! 
that, roughly speaking, it is still considered that 
influences making for lower or higher prices in 
investment markets are regarded as evenly hala 
so that, on the whole, the disposition is to look 


more or less stationary level. On the one hand, hea 


demands for capital all over the world, and the fact t 
we have a 5 per cent. Bank Rate even with depress 
in our key industries, suggests an upward rather thal 
downward movement in the value of money, and 
consequent sagging of investment stocks. On thi 
hand, the downward tendeney in commodity prices 
the ever-increasing activities of insurance and final 
interests are factors making for the increasing absorbit’ 
power of high-class investment stocks. Moreover, > 


long as there is a lack of complete political and finan 
contidence, the tendency to employ free 
gilt-edged securitics rather than in actual commer 
operations must continue. 


FINANCIAL 


LARGE 


resourees 


NOTES 


Carrrat Froranons. 


A week that has-seen the flotation of nearly £10,000.000 
new capital can, however, scarcely be regarded as —" 
financial activity. 


Morcover, the very number and extea 
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“Finger Magic 
by ERNEST JAY, F.R.C.O. 
HAVE been rcading a little booklet which TIT have termed 


‘Finger Magic,’ and I would very much like to place this 
book in the hands of every pianist, vielmist and ’cellist in 


9? 


‘T 
the Kingdom. 


secret of the virtuosi does not consist 
in the amount o! time they expend in instrumental practice 

one recently stated that he often does not touch the instrument 
for a week, and another has aflirmed that musicians are posi- 
tively superstitious about practice. Che secret : the success 
of the great masters must therefore he looked for in another 
direction than in the capacity for hard grinding practice on 


“We all know that the 


ot 


orthodox lines, and I have been experimenting with a system 
which may well prove to be a solution, or at any rate to a 
large extent, 

“The system which T refer develops the hands not by 


practice in the ordinary sense, Dut by a series of exercises, has d 
on sound psych logical as well as phy siological laws, and the 
descriptive bo 1 
astonishing letters from which would convince me, 
even if not backed up by my own expr that the quickest 
and easiest way velop the strength and flexibility of the 
wrist and fins i 

is to perform the 


musicians 
1cnce, 

} 
to ae 


operation away 
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the mind can be centred upon that object alone. 


“T anticipate that within a measurable period the knowledge 


contained in this little booklet, and in the lessons given by the 


Cowling Institute, will ferm part of the curriculum of every 
teacher and be a necessary equipment of every violinist, ’cellist 
and pianist.”—T-RNI Tay. 

Nore.—The booklet referred to tn the above announcement may 
be obtained free of all cost on application to Secretary S, 
Cowling Institute, 71 Albion House, New Oxford Street, 
London, WC. (hes ap} ih ig / lease state if a Muste 


fcaciler.) 





A.G.A. borrowed £1,609 on his house from the 
“Old Equitable” and effected a House 
Purchase Policy. He died within eighteen 


klet, issued by the Cowling Institute, contains some | 


rs, so essential to pianists, violinists and ’cellists, | | 
from the instrument, when | 


months. He had only paid a total sum of | 
£329 (including interest), but on his death | 


the house became the property of his widow 
free of debt or any further liability. 


Equitable 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 


——— 





LIBERTY CRETONNES 
FOR LOOSE COVERS & CURTAINS 
NEW DESIGNS FOR THE SPRING, 
FROM 2/3 A YARD 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 

LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. w.1. 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


Registered in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund aa Sa ite Yen 83,500,000 
Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 


Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen (Daluy), 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San lrancisco, Seattle, Semarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, ‘Tientsin, 
‘Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Viadivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank bays and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 


Feng- 


Svdnev, 


places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 


K. YANO, London Manager. 


London Office. 7 Bishopsgate, F.C. 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) : . £2,500,000 


Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 

1925) - - : - £2,164,701 
Deposits (Oct., 1925) - - £10,790,229 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 


General Manager: 


(Principal) Office: Royal Exchange Square 
and Buchanan Street. 

Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 

Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 

Banking Business Transacted. 


Glaszow 


Every 
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the new loan and capital flotations constitutes, of course. one recently announced. Moreover, the margin of Security 

nmong many other explanations of the quietude of business in | the Debenture charges has now been greatly increased nd fr —_— 
existing securities. The effect of these flotations upon the very large amount which has been applied to Sinking hi — 
volume of capital resources is not always felt immediateiy, and Depreciation. Given anything like favourable — 


but sooner or later, when the instalments become due. the conditions, therefore, the “outlook for the Ondint 
effect is inevitable. Of this week's flotations quite the most | sharcholders seems to be a good one. ” 
important as regards size have been the offer by New South * * * * 

Wales of € 4,000,000 in 5 per cent. stock at 98 : the flotation by ‘ 

Messrs. Baring Brothers, N. M. Rothschild and Sons. and A Carian REARRANGEMENT. 

J. Ifenry Schréder and Co. of a State of San Paulo Water- At the recent meeting of the Gas, Water and Gener 


works Loan for £2,500,000 ; and also the issue by The Skoda Investment Trust the directorate had no difficulty in obtaining The 
Works of £2.500.000 in 7} per cent. First Mortgage Sterling the consent of the stockholders we the payment Of & Bh pep FE was 
Debentures at 95. The other issues of the week were smaller orm. re a te 43 per cent. J referred Stock being Mr 
in character and chiefly of a domestic industrial character. conditional on oe se of resolutions altering the Status Mr. 

: of the * B” Debenture Stock from that of an Income Deben. poviev 











. * * * ture Stock to one of a fixed charge, the interest on it to be inthe 
New Sours Wauzs Losxs. _— sey - — of pr yen were Reig OF not, India 
‘re bas lately been a great iz me > finanej , 
OF the foregoing flotations, the most successful from the caaliiens p* os ome wae ber the sondinem wl tin ae 
point of view of response by the public was the San Paulo issue, Stockholders voted upon the resolutions, it would seem Pa al 
which, thanks to the good credit enjoyed by San Paulo in this to satisfaction at present results was added hopeful _ 0 
country, and by reason also of the eminent auspices under — with reeard to the outlook. \ Wk of as 
which the Loan was issued, was quickly over-subscribed. At = Sal metal 
the moment of writing the results of the issue by The Skoda = ~ a : ee ee == FF comm 
Works and the New South Wales Government have not. been had r 
announced, though before this article appears in print the lists, ick 
of course, will have been ciosed. What wil! be tlre result of the Bonus Year 1926. en 
New South Wales flotation remains to be seen, but. partly by i benef 
reason of the frequent borrowing. and partly, I think, becruse U Tene 
of the meagre information given in the prospectuses. New NITED INGDOM J 
South Wales flotations latterly have not been conspicuous for As 


their suceess. In the case of new countries within the Empire vast 
is wane eiateniie he entahe to aiata i jc the pare PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. a 


. » : . . balan 
of debt per head of population. Nevertheless, the relation 























i i i i 1 . in sil 
between them has te be kept in mind, and in the case of New FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000 ‘ai 
South Wales the figures are beginning to occasion some on “= : . 
concern, And whereas in the case of New Zealand the loan Chairman» * The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, MP, pading 
prospectuses usually give very full information with regard Treas 
to the financial position of the Colony. the prospectuses of New By pevine £ ee = now, a father puts hi on i position had I 
wee a . . ERS CRN PT 9 } a . to insure his hfe, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as j j 
South Wales are of the most meagre deseription, and the point much an £1,372 without prelts, ot 21,340 with prof ge remit 
is beginning to affect the investor. Moreover. | believe Tam will only have to continue to pay £19 a ye total 
right in saving that from the General Loan Couneil formed by Janu 
the Commonwealth Government to sceure co-ordination in Write for particulars to the Secretary at: had | 
the matter of Australian State borrowings. New South Wales, high 
for some reason, has chosen to stand aloof. 196 STRAND, LONDON, w.C, 2. had | 

% % % Bg 9 pe 

HoncKone Bank Resuvrs. ——— —S—$———— —=== a 

. . . as ti) 
Thanks, no doubt, to the sound and conservative policy COMPANY MEETING. 

pursued over many years by the management of the Hongkong cane ——— re 


citects from the chaotic conditions in China. Profits may FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT {" 


Is. | 








not he quite up to those of more prosperous times, but the P 
falling oft is mt suffleient to affect dividend and bonus TRUST LIMITED =n 
distributions, nor even to lessen the large sums allocated each pa ae ae ae a a { R = 
vear to special Funds. For the past vear the Report which “SEVENFOLD INCREASE OF CAPITAL. Ret 
has just been issued shows that the actual profits, including The Second Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the First Co. J regul 
the balance brought in, amounted to S815.846,978 against. operative Investment Trust Limited was held on March 22, 1926, 9 shou 
816,38 t,000 for the previous year. A further sum of $500,000 at Stationers’ Hall, London, some 400 mem bers being present. B tol 
from Profit and Loss is transferred to the credit of the Silver ALDERMAN A. Emin Davies, L.C.C, (Chairman). who preside on @ 
Reserve, raising it to $27,000,000, while an amount of said: Ladies and Gentlemen - raking the two half-years together lishe 
$1,000,000 is again written off Bank Premises Account, Yet Will see that in respect of the twelve months ended Januar 
Th. balance sheet als . ss inthe matter of deposits last, we have been able to pay the usual dividends at the rate of Hi 
fhe balance sheet also shows progress in the matter of deposits, per cent. per annum, and as against £110 7s. brought forward fror Ps 
both _ current accounts and fixed deposits showing it sub- the previous year, we are carrying forward {665 3s. bid. This ha -_ 
stantial increase. Owing to the rise in exchange, the capital joo done out of income. after payment of all charges attributabl anc| 
expressed in sterling is about £52,000 more than « yvear ago. thereto. In addition we have realised some of our holdings at goo eiret 
* * * * profits, which in aecordance with our rules have to be placed been 
Reserve. The net result for the year is that this investment Re j man 
Mayvroire Dairies. serve, Which at the end of January, 1925, was £1,005 4s. Ld, wasor grea 
The Report of the Maypole Dairy Company makes a cheerful 3!st January, 1926, £9,803 13s. dd. Add to that our Hntrance Fee Ft 
showing as compared with the statement of a year ago, — eserve, and you will find that, together with the amount oa 
when, owing largely to severe competition, no dividend could be — '! Ward. the Trust had. at the end of January, Reserves only a litt In 
. > s ° short of £11,000, all of which, of course, is revenue producing. 
declared on the Deferred Ordinary shares. Last year, however, canes sigs ALD wei . ; , Apa 
. yg ; , v3 : ur Capital has increased sevenfold during the twelve month 
the net profits not only exceeded those of the previous year by 4 jx to-day £252,070. This shows conclusively that a Trust lik that 


over £300,000, but they materially excceded the figures for this, designed for the small investor, meets a long felt want. One F were 


1923. After declaring a dividend at the rate of 17) per cent. explanation of the success of the Trust is, however, to be found i! the 

on the Deferred as compared with nothing last year and the list of its investments, printed at the end of the Report. Ido ! cove 

12) per cent. in 1928, and after, moreover, adding a special not know of any other company which gives so full an account of that 

vmount of £10,000 to the Provident Fund, the carry forward what it is doing. This list is wider in its scope than that of most = 

of £151,800 is still about £14,000 greater then last vear. The — investinent companies, for it covers a number of profitable invest rose 

balance shect also reveals a satisfactory position, ments in markets other than our own. ays 

. We have our own little quarterly magazine, “The Rainy Day prol 

* * * ° a library, a Correspondence Course on Investments, etc., and the of t 

Revivan ww Cement Trape. relationship between the Trust and its members will always be closer The 

“ } } . Ta Pre * : pT 
The annual Report of the Associated Portland Cement 4 more mtimeate rag Sere of an ordinary commercial — nn 
. “ae : de, s ifies the increase recently an- e do not intend that the word * Co-operative ”’ in our title shal : 

Manufac ture ~ entire ly justifies t gl A, remain only a word, or cover a merely commercial relationship. oor 

nounced in the dividend. A year ago the Chairman made a The Directors’ Reports and Statements of Accounts were adoptel beer 

very frank statement to the shareholders and declared the yyanimously. and the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to th 20 ¢ 

intention of the directors to adopt a financial policy enabling Chairman, Directors and Staff. tide 
the over-capitalization of the works to disappear by modern- pee 

izing them out of revenue. Had there been no improvement, A copy of the Report and Accounts, with full list of invest- T 

therefore, in earnings, the Ordinary —sharcholders must ments, will be sent on application to First Co-operative bs. 

necessarily have suffered for a time, but the increase in profit Investment Trust Ltd., 44 Broad Street House, London, for 

from £661,000 to £899,008 justified the 6 per cent. distribution E.G. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 





COMPANY MEETING. 


—_——— 


EASTERN BANK 


The sixteenth ennual general meeting of the Eastern Bank, Ltd., 
was held on Mat h 24th at 2 and 3 Crosby Square, E.C. 
who prosided, said that during the year under 


Mr. J. S. Haskell, 
review trade condition: had proved most diflicult, moro particularly 
inthe countries in whi: h they were principally interested. Although 
India had continued to export largely owing to a fairly good mon 
soon, the imports ¢ f goods and merchandise had been most disap- 
pointing. 1° sulting in a serious falling off as compared with the 
previous year. Cotton and woollen goods alone showed a decline 
of as much as £7 
metals, and £1,250,000 in sugar. 
amounted to about £13,000.000. Now that cotton 


£000,000, and there was a decrease of £2,500,000 in 





The total drop, including other 


eommodities, 
} 


had reached a fair price and ste 
article might be said to be depleted, it was reasonable to hope that 


stocks everywhere of the manufactured 


in the current year, particularly if India was again favoured with 
beneficial rains, they might see a steady revival in trade, not only in 


Manchester goods, but in other commodities as well. 


As regarded exports of goods and merchandise from Tndia, there 
was a balance of £136,000,000 in favour of India. ‘Towards counter- 
balancing thet, India had taken £16,000,000 in gold and £15,000,000 
in silver. Purchases of sterling by the Government of India had 
amounted for the eleven months from April to the end of February 





to no less than £46,317,000, being nearly £15,000,000 above the 
Treasury requirements for the whole year. A large sum in sterling 
had been accumulating here, and, in order to pay for those extra 
remittances, more currency notes had been issued in India, the 
total at present being Rs. 19! crores against Rs. 180 crores in 
January of last year, thus creating an inflation of currency which 
had had the effect of making the money market very easy. The 
highest rate of the Imperial Bank of India during the busy season 
had been 6 per cent. as compared with 7 per cent. last year, and 
9 per cent. previously, while during the slack periods funds had 
been unlendabie, the day-to-day rate in the market having been 
as low as } per cent. 

Pending the report of the Royal Commission on Indian currency, 
the rupee had been practically fixed by the Indian Government at 
Is. 6d. They had been buyers whenever the rate showed 


any tend ney to go higher conseque ntly for considerable periods 


He hoped the 


Royal Commission in their recommendations would ley down 


there had scarcely been any Variation in the rate. 


regulations as to the manner in which those purchases of sterling 
should be made. \ notification of a fixed date with the amount 
to be purchased and the minimum rate was urgently called for, and 
on each occasion details of the resulting purchases might be pub- 
lished as was the case when Council Bills were sold in London. 

His remarks with regard to trade and exchange clea ly demon- 
strated what a strenuous period they had been passing through, 
and the results shown in the accounts would, he thought, under the 
eirumstances be a source of satisfaction. Those results had only 

o-operation of Mr. Sutton and the 
Managers and staffs at the head offic 


been possible by the loyal « 
and abroad, and it gave him 
great pleasure t » record the a} preciation of the board of the manner 


i Which one and all had carried out their duties. 


In Traq conditions continued unsatisfac tory throughout the year. 
Apart from the influence of the eneral depression all over the world, 
that country ha: had its own troubles to contend with, among which 
were tho failure of the harvests through the shortage of rain, also 
the restrictions imposed by the Persian Government, which had 
severely hampered the transit trade. He was glad to say, however, 
that the New Year had opened more hopefully. The rainfall so far 
Was up to the average, while negotiations with the Persian Govern- 
ment tending to a modification of the transit regulations would 
probably take place in the near future. Tn spite of the stagnation 
of trade and political uncert inty, Iraq had not been at a standstill. 
The country had made considerable progress towards financial and 
constitutional stability, its budget was balanced and would show ® 
ood surplus this year. With regard to the Bank itself they had 
been holding their own. and there had been no setback anywhere, 
80 they might lool 
tide turned, 


< forward with confidence to the time when the 
as turn it must, and the trade revival sets in. 


- The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
8. as ss tax ci i i i ivi 

f t share, less tax, making with the interim dividend, 9 Pat cons, 
or the year, was dex lared, 














GAS, WATER, AND GENERAL INVESTMENT TRUST. 

The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the stockholders 
of the Gas, Water, and General Investment Trust, Ltd., was held 
on March 19at River Plate House, Finsbury Cireus, E.C. Mr. Martin 
Coles Harman (the chairman of the company ) presided. 

The secretary, Mr. R. J. Harpe r, having read the notice convenin 14 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, the chairman said : 

Ladies and gentlemen,—The report and balance-sheet, which 
has been in your hands for some days, reflects the work of the 
present board for approximately seven months, and of the preceding 
board for approximately five months. As you have seen, our 
revenue account shows an increase of about £14,000 over the 
preceding year, and this increased revenue enables us to pay the 
full interest on the ‘*‘ B’”’ Debenture stock, and then. after getting 
rid of the adverse balance on revenue account as at January 27th, 
1912, which absorbs £5,793 10s. 7d., conditionally to recomirend a 
dividend of 3} per cent. actual on the Four and a Half per Cent. 
Preferred stock. The condition referred to is that a resolution be 
passed which will have the effect of making the “ B”’’ Debenture 
stock a fixed charge instead of an income charge. Your directors 
feel that it is only right that the “ B’’ Debenture stockholders, 
whose stock represents money borrowed, should have their stock 
put on a fixed basis before the capital stockholders, i.e., the bor- 
rowers, touch any dividend. 1 believe that our insistence that the 
company must regularize its debts before distributing anything to 
its Preferred partners is generally approved. By writing off out of 
our revenue the before-mentioned £5,793 10s. 7d. we have eliminated 
from our balance-sheet one of the five items which stood on the 
assets side of the balance-sheet. Of the four that remain, one, cash 
at bankers, is worth the price at which it stands in the company’s 
books ; the others, I regret to state, are not worth the price at which 
they stand in the company’s books. As you know, we have set our 
hearts upon heing able to get rid of the arrears of dividend on the 
Preferred stock namely, 18 per cent.--during the period of grace 
which the Preferred shareholders have given us—that is to say, 
some time between now and January 28th, 1929, after which 
the Preferred stock dividends again become cumulative. In thi 
meantime, year by year, we have to pay such non-cumulative 
dividends as we can earn. The Deferred stock is in no case to 
receive any dividend in respect of the year ending January 28th, 
1931, or in any previous year. I hope and believe that next year wo 
shall be able to produce to you a balance-sheet which will show as 
great advance upon 1926 as 1926 does upon 1925. The report and 
accounts were unanimously adopied, and a resolution was passed 
making the *B’”’ Debenture stock a fixed charge instead of an 


income charge. Jt was also unanimously resolved that the life 
of the chairman be insured for another year in the sum of 
£100,000 for the company’s benefit. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
MERGER OF JUNIOR STOCKS. 


A meeting of the Deferred Ordinary, Ordinary *‘ A’ and Ordinar 
* B” stockholders of the Southern Railway Co. was held on Tuesday, 
March 23rd, at Cannon Street Hotel, 1.C 
of amalgamation of the three classes of stock. Brig.-CGeneral thy 
Hon. Everard Baring, C.V.O., C 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the scheme, said : 

I am convinced myself that this scheme is a fair one, not onl 
to the nolders of the junior stocks, but it willalso prove of advantage 
to the deferred holders. Taking the * B” stockholders first, the 
are asked to exchange £100 “* B” stock for £25 deferred ordinai 
stock, they will thus get one quarter of their holding in deferred 
stock, and will get one-quarter of whatever dividend is paid on thie 
deferred. The effect of this is that in the current vear, if the « 
pany pay 33 per cent., as they have for the past three years, t! 
* B” stockholders will receive 17s. 6d. per cent. on their present 

Next, the ‘‘ A” stockholders will exchange £100 nominal 
for £95 per cent. in deferred ordinary stock ; this will enable them 


to consider a scheme 


3.1. (the chairman), presided. 


holdings. 
to share in any Increase of dividend above 35 per cent. 

It is necessary to deal with the \” sto if we are to make ; 
clean sweep of the present involved capital position. ‘Thirdly, t1 
deferred ; it is obvious and not unfair criticism to say that tho 
money necessary to pay the 17s. 6d. per cent. to the “Bb” stocl 
holders must come out of the net earnings to which the deferred ar 
entitled. ‘This is, I think, taking a short view of the problem ; 
the small amount necessary to pay the 17s. 6d. per cent. to the * 1 
holders represents only about one-sixth of | per cent. of the dividend 
paid to the deferred. We have to increase our net earning by 
£49,000 in order not to run any risk of injuring the deferred. Th 
company has a net revenue of about £6,250,000, and the small su 
that is necessary should not in any way frighten the deferred holde1 
Of course, as soon as it is found possible to raise the dividend aboy 
34 per cent. the additional amount required to pay such increased 
dividend ts reduced, 

We want to do away with an intolerable position. We have over 
7,000 holders of ** A” and * B” stocks i 
fortunes of the company, and a source of weakness and not of 
strength. We want a united body of proprietors; surely we ar 
justified in asking the Deferred holders to incur this small risk for 
that object, especially as it must, in our opmion, be of advanta; 
to themselves. I feel sure that the effect of this conversion schem« 
will not be to de preciate the value of the Deferred stock, but, 
the contrary, to appreciate it and to improve considerably the 
credit of the company. The advantages of the simplification of a 
complicated capital account are obvious, and the reduction in the 
number of stocks will undoubtedly make for greater marketability. 

The result of the voting will be declared tater. 
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by tuvesling your money in the 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


but you won't lose what you have got. Your money will 
be safe and it will be intact when you want it. Meantime 
you will receive 5% interest free of tax, and you will be 

safeguarded by 78 years reputation, and reserves of 


£250,000 








Write or call for full particulars 


City Office: 52/53 Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 2. 


Chief Office: 113 Powis Street, 
Woolwich, S.E. 18. 








To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


‘Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 























When in Canada stay at 

Canadian Pacific Hotels 

For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 | 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 | LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
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WBA GS SSE LEK BEM BEBE GE SE EE BE SE SS ESE SK A BN BS BE OE SE SE OS EE SESE? 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 


LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 

For Full Particulars Apply to: 
THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES. . 
America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and Atlante 

ouse, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 

Goree, Water Strect, Liverpool. 

Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton. 
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“SS WRECKS AND 

















LOSS OF LIFE 


at sea are far more frequent round our coasts than is generally 
realised. The relief of shipwrecked persons and of the widows 
and orphans of those drowned has been provided for during 
the past 87 years by 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


which needs, and pleads for, continued public support. Will 


you send a contribution? 


Patren: H.M. THE KING. 
Bankers: WittiamMs Deracon’s Bank, Ltp. 
Scerectary: GERALD E. MAUDE, Eso. 


OFFICE: CARLTON HOUSE, RECENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Several designs are available specially con- 
structed to burn Anthracite, thus solving the 
smoke problem. 











Whether using Anthracite or coal, the guick- 
heating oven and roomy top-plate of a 
“Columbian Cooker ensures well-cooked 
food on a small consumption of fuel. 















¥ith Showrnoms at London. Livernool, Edinburgh & Glasgow. 
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The “COLUMBIAN” Cooker booklet, with 
] Sas cuore and came of cumrest Genter, won ? 
( he sent free on application to the sole makers: ) 
SMITH & WELLSTOOD Ltd., | 
; BONNYSRIDGE, SCOTLAND ») 
ta 

















CARRS 


heautif~ul boxes of 


Laster 


CHOCOLATE 


VARIETIES 


24, 5- 7/6, 10; 


SK. your grocer or 
confectioner for one. 


CARR & CO. LTD. 
Biscuit & Chocolate _ 
Manufacturers | 
CARLISLE. 
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RAILING, GATES, 
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DOG KENNEL 
RAILING. 
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TENNIS FENCING 
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Bayuiss, JONES & BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. LTD. 
And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. 

















CIGARS 
Havana's Best 


The name Puneh on a box guarantees 
the contents to be the finest quality 
eigars procurable. Distinctive in 
character. With nearly one hun- 
dred years experience behind 
their manufacture and produced 
under the personal supervision 
of the proprietors, Puneh 
Cigars are truly Havana's 
Best. 


PUNCH 
CORONA 


one of the 
thirtyone 


PUNCH 


49'6 oF °S 
CIGARS 


%o offer Punch Cigars 
to your guest ts proo 
of your taste and a 
delicate compliment 
to his palate. 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
YOUR USUAL DEALER 


PUNCH 


OR € 
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The pen illustrated 
Eternal “Swan.” It 
powerful gold nib, which is 
non-flexible, but possessing 
wonderful smoothness. The 
holder is of plain polished 


vulcanite, ornamented 
with two 18ct. rolled 


gold bands on the 
cap and fitted with 
a fixed clip. The 
whole pen is 
perfectly bal- 
anced, com- 
fortable to 
hold, and 
reliable in 
every way 
—it isa 
“Swan” 





OF 


CATALOGUE POS1 


135 Oxford Strect, Londoy, a e 

Holborn, WLC. 1; 97 Cheapside, 
3 Fxehbange Street, Manchester; 
Zurich, Pareclona and Cape Town, 


Use “ Swan” Ink. 


is the 
has a 


The 
Perfect 
Easter 
Gift. 


Eternal 

* Swan” 
fitted with 
extra strong 
gold nib, 
18ct. rolled 
gold bands, 
and fixed 


clip. 


PRICES: 
444—27/6 
446—30/- 
448 —35/- 


STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 


Self-Fillng Type from 15/- 
Other “ Swans” 


from 10/6 


FREE. 


MABIF, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 & 


Branches: 79 High 
E.C.2; and at 
l’aris, Brussels, 


























_ =—=—.. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, KG 
THE PRESIDENT OF ” 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


{ 

| 

| has graciously promised to preside at a Meeting 
| in the 
| 

| 

| 


9 
Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 
on 
TUESDAY, JUNE 8 Next, at 3.30 p.m. 
FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE 
ANNOUNCED LATER. 
SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR HIS ROYAL # 
HIGHNESS’S LIST 






| 
|| will be thankfully received by the Treasurer or 
Secretaries at the Headquarters, 
| 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
| Joint Secretarics— 
| H. BRISTOW WALLEN, 
HENRY G. COPELAND. 

















Prepaid Classified Adbertisements, 
a i. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. +6 -» Four Shillingy 


| Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. «+ Two Shilling 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Series Discounts as follows :— 


6 insertions 23%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74%; 52 insertions 10°, 


; To ensure inserlion, remitlance covering cost of the advertisenoy 


must be sent in all cases with the order, 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS _ DEpT, 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of cach week, 


For Sale, To Bet, Xr. 
| ie E OF REST FOR SICK, INFIRM AND AGED GENTLE. 


FOLK.—Few vacancies convalescent, rest, nerve and dietary cases (fil 
and vegetarian); lovely residence in own grounds 30 minutes of town.- Apply 
PRINCIPAL, The Cloisters Southborough Road, Bickky, Kent. Tele: 309 














| Ravensbourne. 





AUENSTS received in Restful Private House, 8. DEVON, 
Magnificant views sea, country, From 45s., Faster 52s. 6d Also Sleeping 


| Hut, and meals optional.—Box 1344, the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C.2 


Spats. FURNISHED CAMPING BUNGALOW; view ove 


New Forest ;splendid moorland air, goif.—Mr. ALDRIDGE, Ferndown, Dorset 








TESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness- 
W . 
) 


| 


Superior Flats to Let in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea and land 
Views): self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary convenience 
Rentals (inclusive) from £85 vearlvy. No premiums; fixtures free: owner of & 


| flats Apply HENRY BUTT, Weston-Super-Mare (or Agents) 





{ ——— — — rene — — 


| Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 


| Will he expected to act as Director of the Department of Modern Languayes, ex 





F z = 
wU EBSY¥YESSseiiT ¥ OF DURHAM, 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Applications are invited for the above appointment. Salary £800, ‘The Professt 
reising 
supervision over the teaching of Spanish and German. Duties to commenc 
October Ist, 1926. Ten copies of applications, giving names o fer 


i referees, an 
; enclosing ten copies of three testimonials, must be lodged, not later than Friday 
| April 30th, 1926, with the undersigned, from whom further particulars may b 
obtained. Preference will be given to graduates of British Universiti 
} J 


rT. GRELG, Registrar 
Armstrong College. 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite application 
_ for the University (part-time) Readership in Accounting and Busines 
Organisation tenable at the London School of Economics. Salary £400 a yest 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first post on April 16th 
1926, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 
London, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 








SOMETHING PARENTS ARE LOOKING FOR 
MuE JOURNAL OF CAREERS 

which gives that practical help so seidom found in choosing careers for 
boys and girls, Described as “a beacon directing youngsters and parents in ways 
to which they have paid no attention and of which probably they are ignorant. 
Is. monthly from 61 Conduit Strect, W. 1. ? , 





TINHE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCLL are prepared to receive 

applications for the post of CHIEF CLERK as first assistant to the Registrar 
at a salary of £400 rising to £600, age between 25 and 35 years : a Public School and 
University man preferred. For details and forms of appointment apply to: 
THE REGISTRAR, General Medical Council, 44 Hallam Street. Portland Dae, 
London, W. 1. All applications to be marked “ Appointment.” 
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REERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special Training in 
A starial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- 

| set ning secured through the Appointments Department. 
pas - pete OY! ME NT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIA 


VAL E YD 
=ON ( sree porated) 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 





“ARERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—A_ book in 


ovet.100 professions for educated wirls are described, with all infor- | 


T CDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girls (resident only). 
Principal J Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.Lond. 
MEPASY Miss VIOLET M. FLELD 





] INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
A HINDHEAD, “taka 
Bracing climate, Good educ 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. S. BATCHE Lon wat. Hons. Sch.). 





} | 
- * sparation and training, Price a 6d. ; post free, 2s. 9d.—WOMEN'S | 
Para NT PUBL ISHING CO., LTD., Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
pM. a ——————— 
—= 7 8 2 28=—CCOS a : i 


Lectures, Schslarships, Ke. 


1ROEBEL EDUC ATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 








\ OODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, Provost: The Rev. Prebendary Talbot, 
SCHOOL OF 8, MARY and 8. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD,  Head- 
mistress: Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon, Fees: Girls entering over 15, £135 a year: Girls 
entering under 15, £120 a year. teductions for the clergy a: id good Exhibitions. 
lor particulars applv to the Head-Mistress 





PEACHERS, iROVE HOUSE, it gee LANE, S.W. 15 
pEMONSTRATION SC HOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
man, C. G. Montefiore, ).D., M.A. Prin ipal : Miss E. E. Lawrence.,— For 
aration concerning Scholarshi ps Loan Fund and Grant irom the Board oi 


tion apply to the § SECRE I ARY. 














HELTENHAM. (¢ ‘OL iL EG E. —12 Scholarships and Exhibitions 


(not open to me mbers of College or | Funior School). These include 5 of £80 


incest to £100 for special merit) James of Hereford” Scholarship of £35 | 
hos born or brous ht up in Herefordshire Also R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 
reference to sons of fallen officers), Awards made for all-round excellence, or | 
cial profic Jency in any main subject Preliminary Examination (at Candidates’ 
ee schools), Tuesday, May 18th, 1926. Final Examination (at Cheltenham), 
Ginesday and Thursday, May 26th and 27th, 1926.— Apply, BURSAR, 


(heltenham College. 


RACTICAL GARDENING for WOMEN, ROYAL | 
ROTANIC SOCIETY'S SCHOO!, Regent’s Park;  thorongh training; | 
» terms.—For Prospectis applv the p RINCIPAL, 








(0 per annum , thre 


Bons ‘Schools and Colleges. 











Un Or LONDON SCH oO L. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Seiences) ef the 
ave of £15 15s, per annum for 3 years, will le open for competition in May next 
partient ars and entrance forms of A. J, AUSTIN, Secretary at the School, Vic- 
nbankm m, B.C. 4 








OW TO BEC ‘OME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(aze limits, 1% years 4 months to 13 years & months) into the Royal Neval College, 
mouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated dese ription 
of life at the College.-—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), * Royal Navy House, 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 








Qk D B E R G H oe Cc 82 CO 8 Bs 


h 

TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, value £100 to €t0 
ure offered for competition 

Examination on May 28th and 29th in London after a preliminary test at Prepata- 
tory Schools 

The HERBERT and CHARLES WOOLER ENHIBITION, the MOODIE 
EXHIBITION, and the OLD SEDBERGHIAN ENHIBITION are also offered. 
ly to the Headmaster’s Secretary, SEDBERGH SCHOOL, Sedbergh 





For details apply 


| SCHOOL (WOODARD FOUNDATION). 


(bout six scholarships €50-€25 will be offered for competition in Ma 1926 Kor 
We tienlars apply to the Head-Master, Bloxham School, Banburv, Oxon 


\LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 


mnguage and Musie SCHOLARSHIPS, value from €25 to ©100 per year 

taRaTON at end of May Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
_Bristo! 

BING DON | SCHOOL, B Dy RKS. “Public School Education, 

I Hig ghly qualified staff Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford Pine 

Mdings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &£ 

thal! Cricket Athiet ic Swimmir Boating, O.T.C Fees £98 entrance 

rhips, Mar Apply W Mo GRI NDY, M.A., Head-Master 


Cnusren, s HOOL, WIMBORNE. — Apply — to Tr AD- 
MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinations to be held in 
rst week of July £100 downwards 

| 

RADFIELD ( COL LE GE. An Examination will be held in 

June, 1926, to award Three Foundation Scholarships of £100 Four Exhibition 

of £50, Six Exhibitions of £4 nd One Exhib ition of £30 Entry forms can be | 
tained from the SECRETARY. Bradfield College, Berk 


eer COLLEGE rAVISTOCK,. Recognized by the | 

iN Army Council Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 240 feet above 

ws facing Dartmoor Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


——_— : — ~ — = 


Girls’ ee and Colleges. 


LINDORES JUNLOR SCHOOL,’ BE XHILL-ON- SE 
{ CHILDREN’S HLOUSE, 
Home and outdoor life combined with teaching on modern 


lines. Old World Garden, large grounds overlooking sea. Norland-trained 
tine, Principal: Miss L. A. FREEMAN, N.B.V, 








(= LETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 
annex to Garratts Hall, Banstead, Girls received from the Colonies and foreign 
countries with entire charge. lishing subjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Games, 
Golf. Large grounds, bracing air. Excellent bealth record.—Address: THK 
PRIN( IPAL. 


HAkkoGcare COLLEGE FOR. GIRLS. 
VORKSHIRE, 








Chairman:—RT. HON. LORD GISBOROVGH, 

ENTRANCE 8¢ HOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
vill be held on May 20th, 21 st and 22nd for the award of Scholarships varying in 
Value from £30 to €100 a year and open to girls under 14.0n May Ist.) Entry Forms 
tust be returned before May 6th, 1926, to the Head-Mistress. r 
——— 


[[HORNBANK. MALVERN WELLS, WORCS.—Happy Home | 


School for Girls; Excellent health reeord.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 











Ss" HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 
in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation Entire charge if desired. 
Principal—-Miss WHEELER. 








Signy ey 3 TRALINING.—The Women’s Institute, 70 Vie- 
toria Street, S.W. 1. Tel. Vict. 5968. Year's course 50 guineas. Shorthand, 
Typewriting, | Look-kee ping , Committee Work, Filing, Indexing. Languages extra 





W ENTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
AL, D.D. 


Chairman: Rey. J. D. JONES 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B i Lon ion. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from aa PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


H. IGHFIEL 
cme LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele: ‘* Watford 616.” 


a ee 


— 








YALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL SE ASC ALI 
ON THE BOARD OF EDt CATIONS LIST OF EFFICIENT SCHOOLS 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS on Public School lines. 


Preparatory School; 7 to 13 years of age. 
Senior School: 13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 
For particulars of Entrance Scholarships, open to the daughters of professic ni 


men, apply Secretary. z 
Escort provided from :—London, Crewe, Liverpool, Manchester, Carlisle. 











OODARD GIRLS SC HOOLS. WESTE RN DIVISION, 
/ Provost : Re Fr. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 
§. KATHERINE’S, iis ATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. Head- Mistress: 
Miss C. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.), Fees £150; girls over 14, £180, 
Pribate C uilion, Ne 
OHN DUXBURY'S ELA OU iON S CHOOL Voice Pro- 
e duction and Expression: Public Speaking, Reciting and Singing lrivate 


lessons only. Tel. Museum 2586.—Apply SECRE' RY, il We 
London, W.C. 1 








| oe UTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOU Led will forward 








4 a brochure of his Private Lessons in Elocution abulary “equ 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Voice Production: Br thing Reciting.— 401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opp. Hotel Cecil.) 
Boxe KEE ep 1 NG.-—-MISS A. E. COWLEY will have vacan ii 
after Easter for five Students to prepare for Roval Sovik At Examination 
in July. Other ses I meen }L Westminster | ‘ “tat \ 
Tel.: Vietoria 768 
\ ISS C.K ANS (Diplon - Sup rieur de Li ie ¢ Litt¢rature 
x Francaise) coaches in’ Frer and Germa " ily or b orre EX., 
Prep. for Exains., Conversation classes, et Reidh }, Harlswood Road, Redhill 
Scholastic Agencies. 
‘HOOLS FOR 30 YS AND GURL, 


PUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, baving an up-to-date knowledze of the Best Schools ant 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINE NT, will be pleased to AID 


PARENTS by nding (free of charge) prospec + and Trustworthy informati 
The age of the pupil, district preierred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
—J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 ¢ ery London, E.C, 4 


DVICE ABOU ri ‘HOOLS Fe hy 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and ne pi ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCIIOOLS, &c., 





is given free of cl by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS rnin & 
26 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 Pel ie t 5873 
iducational Agents. Estab! 73. 
Messrs, Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are p rsonal ya equainte 1 with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad - supply information about estab- 
lishments giving a course oi training in Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture, 


NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS 


‘CHOOLS . AND TUTORS. 
s 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, ¢ 

Messrs. TRUMAN 4 KNIGHTLEY, LYD., 
Scholastic Agents 
61 CONDUIT STREE' LONDON, 7. ih 
Felephone; Gerrard 2272 











Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most compiete guide t 10013 in existence, 
price 2s, 6d 

ee ——_—_—— —— —- —— . 

ryXO PARENTS seeking for the rs * oi ‘e health and, 
happiness and an all round to-date lucation a fas 1, a Physician 

and his wife are prepared to give info werning a School in country su 

roundings near London where th aj d ive recently been educated Apply 

bOXN 1347, Uhe Spectator, Kb York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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Authors, Eypeturiting, Xe. 


MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &e., required. 


Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, 


£2( 0 CASH Offered for Best Novel. 


} ONALD 





AGENT. 





London, S.W. 1. 





Particulars free- 





Stories, Poems, Films, Essays. Music, Songs also desired.— 
Messrs. STOCKWELL, LIMITE D, 29 Luds zate Hill, London. Est, 1898. 
10d. r 1,000. Prompt and careful work. 


Nag fat bom dn 


Also Dupticating.—Weatherley, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Hants. 





oe PTS and all kinds of Literary Typewriting work 
carried out by the specially trained Secretarial Statf of the Chandos Age ney, 
130 Chandos House, S.W.1. Terms moderate. 
—s PEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon copy 3d. 
ver 1000 words. Prompt and accurate work a_ speciality. —MARION 
YOUNG, 108 Hazelbourne Road Balham, 8.W. 12. 


ye PEWRITING AND DUPLICATING SPECIALISTS. — 

WANDSWORTH TYPING BUREAU, Ford House, 126 High Street, 
S.W. 18. AUTHORS’ MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, PLAYS 12. per 1,000 words. Prompt 
and aeaaae work guaranteed. Visiting Typist with Machine by the hour, day or week. 


Buckingham Gate, London, 

















ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations.— 
x2 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. ’Phone Gerrard 1737. 

} hr Proof-Reading and Revision of MSS., by 

verienced clerk, late London University. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words.— 


Miss HILL, Bucks. 

| ITERARY TYPEWRITING of every description 
4 awt promptly executed. MSS 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 
MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11 Palmcira Avenue, Westeliff-on-Sea. 


Monks Risborough, 





carefully 
per 
1,000,- 


——— 


PRING IS COMING. — Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 


Turned absolutely like new by our expert tailoring staff, 


tive price list, or send garments for ime estimate.—LON DON Te et ey ; 
(Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, N.16. ‘The Pioneer Turning Spee 
We collect. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. Tine rations and Repairs free L ts 


during typ, ing, 


Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vule. oe, 128. on 8ij 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) 


assured. 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not acceptes . 
turned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewelle ry el 
wise). OF Ohi, 


Sati ‘ a guaranteed by the reliable firm : 
8. 


NN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850. 





RTIFICIAL Teeth Wanted (Old), 2s. each tooth on , 
4s, on Silver, 6s. on Gold, 12s. on Platinum. 
Business confidential.—Carlton Dental Works, 


Ulcaniy 
1 DY Petar, 
Midian 


No misleading prices, Cash 
Carlton, Notts. Bankers— 


OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool 


price 1s, Sd. Vacancies Pupils. —The Lady R: wchel Byng, High Sandh 





Farin, 





0e ‘Hexigy: 
NOCKROACHES quickly cleared by  Blattis, 
scientifie remedy, a test of 30 years, tins, Is, 4d., 2s. G¢ a 


free from sole makers, HOW ARTHS, 473 Crookesmcore reg »>heffield ; o; Chet, 
KHoots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for export, lower rat 





Hotel ished 


CONSTANCE, 
23 LANCASTER GATE, 








H OTEL 


Very pleasantly situated, ona quiet . corner, facing South. Within a stone's » 
of and overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charming! 
nished on the lines of a Private House. (ias fires and teie phones in all roe he 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Terms from 3t exines 
weekly. From 12s, 6d. a day. From 8s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, ‘Vath aaj 
Attendance). Telephone Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083 ” 


i] 





ANUSCRIPTS and all kinds of Literary 
carried out by the trained Secretarial Stalf of the C handos Agene y, 
_ Buckingham Gate, London, 8.W.1. Terms mode rate. Victo 


&c. 


TOURS, 
F.R.G.S.) 
London, 


Typewriting work 
130 Chan- 


N 


dos Howe 














Tours, 


SOCIAL 
(N. 8. BISHOP, 
159 Auckland Roa, 
April 21. .. ARV CITIES, ITA 
May 22. .. GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE ae 
June 25. .. CHATEAUX LOIRE, PYRENEES 
First class, Small Parties. Aecompanie |. 


—————____ — 


For the Gable, Kx. 


W HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. 


stones only. Cash with order, 3s. 3d. 





Pp RIVATE 
S.E. 19 

2 4 weeks. 
4 weeks. 
27 days. 














Ground with 
per 7 Ib. carton, post free. Put up in 





strong cartons. — THE BREWHURST MILL ing COU., Loxwood, Sussex. 
] ACON.—Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. Is. 3d. per Ib. 
DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs. Is. 4$d. per tb. Smoked or Pale Dried. All 


list tree.—E,. MILES 


rail paid, Full price 


«& CO., Bacon wenenneede 


Bristol. 











Gardening. 





from 


(>= PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone direct 
quarries QUARRIES, 


Lowest prices. Delivered anywhere.—-KHYMNEY 
Hiil, . 


15 Ludgate B.C. 4 





TORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wal! coping rockery. 
—GEO. VINT & BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 











NARDEN and other rubbish burnt in safety by WILMOT’S 











J PESTRUCTOR:; converts it quickly and easily intoas aluable potash. Lights 
with paper without fuel. Stores and dries off damp refuse. Lists free.—-s. M, 
WILMOT & CO., Ltd., 4 St. Philip's, | Bris tol. 

Miscellaneous. 
EK AST Dy R- —WHITSUN. NEW Clothes. Send your OLD 
Favourite Suit, Costume, or Overcoat for estimate. We TURN Clothes, 
make aiteretions, do necessary Repairs by EXPERT Tailors equal to NEW at an 
inclusive Cust. Perfect Results absolutely Guaranteed. Send NOW for FREE List. 

SUIT TURNING CO., LTD. (Dept. 6}, Reg. Office and Works, 10 Duke Street, 
London, E.C.3. No Age nts, Send direct to us, "Phone. Avenue 5721. 





cy rR ACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCTIONS F OR BAZAARS, 
PETES, &c. LIBERAL DISCOUNT. * Wehart" ware, unbre ikable 
and waterproof; Dainty Floating Bowls, Dishes, Inkstanda, &e. 5) Delicate 
Art Colours ; Artistic, Quaint handpainted Suede Wei Handkerchief 
Cases, Serviette Rings, Bookme Shell Flowers tremendous 
attraction, Samples upon Write, call or Victoria 2395. 
VICTORLA ART LOUNGE, 5, ML Victoria Street, Le S.W.1. 


} AVE own Arms, 
Crest, | 


| work 
We. £2 3. , London, 















“exquisit e 
‘phon: 
eden 


ap 


Dept. 2 





YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Specimens sent free. —HENRY Bb. WARD, 


~—-Your 
Artistic and orig 
57 Mortimer Street 








‘OME THING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FE TES, &e, 
uccess assured to purchasers of our handsome hand-coloured Pottery Vases, 
Fern pots, Glassware, Trays. Deantiful colourings. Big profits. Customer 

Pottery supplied was much admired and sold out betore anything else.’ 
RAINBOW ” POTTERY COMPANY, Dept. “5S.," Lindfield, Sussex. 


age B B ER STAMPS of all kinds, for every purpose. 
State requirements.—S. CLARKE, 43 Norfolk Street, Boston 
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—ONLY Hote 
magnificent sea-views every room; 
cuisine, chet ; electric light ; gas-tires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches 
Good safe bathing: shady garden. Good garages. Comfortable car for hi 
Summer and winter seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone: js 
Sidmouth. 


J AIRN.-—Royal Marine Hotel, overlooking Moray Firth. Ideal {i 


Motorists; golf, tennis, bathing ; elee.light ; mod. Marine. 


NV OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel). 
adjoining 18-hole Golf Course ; 


excellen 





Igms. "Phone: 





| RIGHTON.—THE KING’S HOTEL. 
Front. Keconstruction now complete. 
modern improvements. 


Centre best part ¢ 
Hot and coid water all bedrooms andy 
Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Telephone 





I ONDON, THACKERAY HOTE L, opposite the 
4 


Great Russell Street. Large and well-appointed Temperan 
Breakfast and attendance from &s. Gd. 
grams: “ Thackeray, London.” 


N 


A‘ BOURNEMOUTH 


sritish Museu 
* Hotel. Bedroor 
per night. Full tariff on application. Tee 
Telephone ; Museum 1230 





ATLOCK. Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Es st. 1853. 260 bed 


rooms. Supreme for comfort , pleasure and he alth. Pro spectus, Manager, 3.4 








HYDRO visitors find 


Hotel Comforts 





with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341, Lif 
ees CRAG HALL.—Pte. Hotel. Finest Pos 
Tarif on application to Egerton Hine, Prop. Tel. : “ Cragged,”’ Bournemout 


Phone: 269 L' mouth, 





EFORMED 






] INNS.-—-Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) ¢ 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment How 
Association, Ltd. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd ie s House 193 Reg nt Street, W.1 








NAIRN, SCOTLAND. 
GOLFVIEW HOTEL. 


First-Class Hotel. 


Adjoining 


Finest position on Moray Firth 
Hard T 


Summer Months, 


Gotf Course. Large Grounds. nnis ( 
Moderate inclusive charges for Spring and Ea 


GARAGE, 


Golfview, 


rly 
PETROL. 
T ‘legrams : Te icphone | sal ‘ 


FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS 


Against Birds, Frost, Cold Winds and Wasps. 


NEW TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE. ‘hiss 1! Saito 


MOST PERFECT 


SPECIAL | NETTINGS 
NEW TENNIS SURROUND 


Apply for Ti lustrate 
Booklet giv is System o! 
Fruit Cuiture 1 
Major C. WALKER, Dept. L, 
BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 
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‘Spectator’ Competition, 
MARCH 27, 1926 
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Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon, (See page 602.) 
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Why you should read 


iM = TIDE 





Six Sound Reasons vy Six Sound People 





The Rt. Hon. Lord Hewart: There are still newspapers which 
have a purpose different from all others, a public-spirited, high- 
minded purpose, and it is in that category that “'Time and 
Tide” appears. If that purpose had to be expressed in a sen- 
tence, perhaps it might not unfairly be said to be this: So to 
review the whole field of human endeavour as not to omit the 
claims and position of women. ‘Time is on your side and the 
flowing tide is obviously with you, 


Rebecca West: Countries which are tired, or officials who are 
tired, lapse into a state when they cannot think clearly, and 
the tendency recurs to snap at women and to place them as far 
as possible in a disadvantageous state. A paper such as “ Time 
and Tide,” which looks after the interests of women to-day, is 
very important. 


J. St. Loe Strachey: The real excellence of “ Time and Tide” 


is to be found not in its very clever writings, but in the fact that 
it has been made a real corporate entity... . It is a real living 
organism with a soul, and not a bundle of articles tied together 
in so many pages with a piece of string. 


Lilian Baylis of the “ Old Vie”: In “Time and Tide” the 
questions of to-day are dealt with by minds that will matter for 
many to-morrows. But its be-all and end-all is not merely bril- 
liance. It is a sure and instant champion of causes that have the 
interests of the people at heart. For this reason alone it should 
be read by thinking people 


St. John Ervine: “Time and Tide” offers a sane judgment of 
current events, and is sufficient in itself to justify the appear- 
ance of women in public affairs... . 1 do not know any other 
paper which succeeds in making me read so much of it as 
“Time and Tide” does. 


Ellen Wilkinson, W.P : “Time and Tide” tells us what women 
think and not what they wear, ~ 




















“Time and Tide” is published every Friday and is To poh poorg 5 5 yaaae 
sold at fourpence by all bookstalls and newsagents. 88 Fleet Street, Bcd 
Subscription rates: 15/- annually, 8/- for six months, 5/- Please send “ Time and Tid 
for three months, post free at home and abroad. Send a fo eeeeeenes months, for which I enclo 
direct subscription to-day to the Circulation Manager, Ne 


“Time and Tide,” 88 Fleet Street, London, E.C. +. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 
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Rogd. No. 15401 


PILAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


“WHITE LABEL” Strength. 





F you are a fairly heavy 
smoker, the saving effected 


by buying Player’s “ WHITE 








LABEL” WNavy Mixture is 
appreciable. But it is a saving 
you can make with safety 
—the name tells you that, 
Oz. 

ex 10;° 
MILD and MEDIUM STRENGTHS 

| 1/- Per Oz. 





P. 1266 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


‘There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 


__—_—. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. Lip, 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 





All Classes cf Insurance Business transacted, 











Wi 


YOU 


hay 
nd 


there 


ratetu 
Church 





The 


Christian peo 


Cults 


LL YOU HELP THEM? 


Girls and Women on the verge of ruin and disgrace, 


inally assaulted children under 14 years of age. Will 
help them to become self-respecting citizens? 

work of reclaiming, training and restoring those who 
succumbed to temptation is of cnormous importance 


requires YOUR help. 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER, 


is a pressing need for more gencral support from 


WILL YOU HELP? 


for the support of Rescue Homes and theis work will be 
lly acknowledged, and should he sent to the 

enitentiary Assux _ m, Church House » Westmin ter, S.W.1, 
Canon W, k. Newbolt, Chairman. 
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The Room of the Children 


This Room, the first of its kind perhaps in the 
Kingdom, has been fitted and appointed with one 


1 


lea, to give pleasure and satisfaction to the children 


who visit it. In addition to the ingenious tables and 
the little comfortable chairs, the low convenient 
shelves, and the delightful frieze, are books in such 
a selection as can nowhere else be scen. They are 
classified, also; that boys who want adventure stories, 


i 


w historical romances, or tales of the sea, and girls 
ho desire schoo! tales, fairy books, or poetry may 
| them in each case close at hand, the best of their 
i, and in most attractive editions. 
Come to the Room of the Children 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.l 
’Phones Mayfair 1223 axgd 1224 
By Appoin:ment to His Majasty the King 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


9% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested wit} 
Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION MORTGAGES, rep ayable o 
4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5° COR. 
PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th Oct: sel 1945. Full 
information can be obtained from the City Treas urer, » Cup Hall 

Belfast, or through any Stockbroker or Bz ' 


10ut expense to 























( For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate Ac 














STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
March 29th, 30th and Sist.—FLORENCE VIDOR, MATT MOORE 
and LOUISE FAZENDA in ** GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE"; 
NORMAN KERRY in ** UNDER WESTERN SKIES, ”* &c April Ist, 
gnd Srl (Good Friday, 6 p.m. to 10.30 p.m.) “OLD ¢ LOTHES," 
starring JACKIE COOGAN ; * HIS LAST RACE, ieaturing 
BOOMERANG, the Wonder Horse; Comedy, &c, 
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The Best Known 


British Notepaper 


Correct : Distinguished : Economical 


Notepaper size,2/- the 5-quire any difficulty send 3d. in 
box or 100 envelopes. Sam- stamps to Newton Mill, 

e ° . . 1 ame 
ple packet of six sheets of | Hyde, Cheshire, when sam 


notepaper and six envetopes ple packet will be sent 
in assorted coleurs from through our nearest local 
any stationer, price 3d. If agent, 


Sample Packet 3d 
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RELIEVES PREVENTS 


COLDS NPE “FLU 
ZANHALANTS 
When vitality is lowered— 


by exposure to wet, cold, or fog, the germs of cold and 
“"flu” take hold of the system with serious, or even 
dangerous, results. If they are quickly sterilised by the 
timely use of “ Vapex,” the system has time to regain its 


powers of resistance and no harm is done. 
All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 


Sole Makers: ‘THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 


MAB. I 
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“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” : 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


FOR APRIL. 


corer || Milestones 


The Master Gunner. By “Lake Chad.” 
Cilus. 2 f 


Francis Xavier. By David Hannay. 


rae aesos. aa ner, ”""""" Tl. THe Marquis OF HUNTLY 


I. A Great Noise upon the Waters. 


Z notable new books 








Mattie ry MiG - 
Il. A Matter of Minutes. Although the author has seen nearly eighty mile- 
A Chequer-Board.—XVI.-XVIII. By Robert Clay F stones, he retains all the ardour of youth in 
A : : Pini is recounting his ig pe at Court, in the House 
Rubber. # of Lords, as the ord Rector of a Scottish 
— ; University, in th in r field, and as Chi f 
A Judicial Adventure. z | i —_ Le hn < 1 ing field, : und aes of 
- ict ) ac OUS( ) if M1. Bi . ¢ 
sy Jan Gordon (and Cora J. Gordon). x | a iy! | ry hed 
| B | forms an invaluable picture of a vanished era 
Fog-Boune ° By Kenneth MacNichol. | , 1 d 

. ; p (Ready shorily.) 





A Cor ner of the Be lgian Ce ngo. 
i Se ) y 
By Gilbert Bussey. 


Modern Chinese Portraits. By Louis Magrath King. 


VIL. The Civilian. VIII. The Frontier Prince. An Adventurous fonetae ae 


ubscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s | 
Mae azine nt by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for } by RS. L 
a _F 


six montis. 

















WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1. 
45 eee ~ as 37 Paternoster Row, (Large, handsome vol., with numerous illus. in 
diate Sea os . venom, a | colour and black-and-x hit 24/- net.) 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie, whose previous books include 
— ane Se eeneeneenen | “Mainly East” and “Thirteen Years of a Busy 
— Woman’s Life,” has justly earned for herself the 
EMPO 7 } title of the world’s greatest traveller. She 
THE CONT R ARY REVI WwW writes in an engaging style, and tells of a 
! = ° . 
P a | remarkable and dangerous journey in Russia, 
| Contents. April, 1926. 3/6 net. | Siberia and China. 
| COAL By the Right Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN ? 
THE BREAKDOWN AT GENEV: . SON | ITL TC , = . 
THE BREAKDO I VA By H. WILSON HARRIS | ; HUTCHINSON & Co. 


IHE LIBERAL LAND POLICY. I, 
| By Professor RAMSAY MUIR 
THE REVELATIONS OF COLONEL HOUSE | 
By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt. | 
THE VINDICATION OF VALUES 


| By the Rev. J. a LIDGETT, D.D. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN CAN 
A. STEVENSON 
y W. A. HIRST 
MEDICAL PRACTICE BY. THE UNQUALII IED 
By Sir HERBERT BARKER 
PARNELIT By the Rev. HAROLD RYLETT 


(Publishers), Paternoster Row 








y 4. 
THE DISPUTE BETWEEN CHILE AND PERU 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS} 


ULYSSES IN GREEK TRAGEDY alas rie ok DOCUMENTS GF THE PREPARATORY COMMIS- 
: _By Professor W. RHY: , Litt.D., LL.D. |f | SION FOR THE DISARMAMENTS CONFERENCE 
Ee eas OF THE MEW PAXCHOLoEe | ENTRUSTED WITH THE PREPARATION FOR THE 
By the Rev. E. N. MERRINGTON, Ph.D. (Harvard) CONFERENCE FOR THE REDUCTION AND 
| FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW | LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS C.P.D. 1. 


PRICE Is. 6d. net 
TRAFFIG IN WOMEN AND c HILDREN. 


= _ wR a i : Summary prepared by the Secretar £ Annual Reports for tl 
year 1925, 


= _— HE C. 825. M. 282. 1925. IV. 

WANTED, 1 | Price Is. net. 

Undamaged copies of ‘‘ THE SPECTATOR” || INTERNATIONAL HEALTH YEAR BOOK. 

i} Dated JULY IIth, 1925, | C.H. 349. 
| 























Reports on the Public Health Progress of Twenty-two Countri: 
and NOVEMBER 28th, 1925. Price 128. net 

Box No. 1334, the 7 sctator, 13 York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. || | ena CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
= ee OES BS witht [10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2.| 
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‘HAPPILY MARRIEDP 
If you are numbered among th can answer YES to thi question 
it is necessary, in or hat you all on eserve such a state, that you tak+ 
heed of the advice contained in Dr, Beale’s Books. 

If your answer to the above question is NO, Dr, Bea Books will prov 


the solution to your problems an 


e e 
COVE, Vi, LS If you are contemplating | noes ge you should read mut delay these 
wall 41, books which will erable y to avoid the errors whi h will hill the happ 


ness you are looking forwa: - to. The volum 


“WISE WEDLOCK 


“WALLPA xX” 
(Birth Control) Treating th t t frankly, fully, and wi it eroti 
= The Realities of Marriage.” 























THE WONDER PAINT sere hi Giaubiais Galle to Martens tnd Parenthood, 

which ensures restful rooms— ** Intimate Letters to Husbands and Wives. ” 

quietly beautiful—rooms with a Brilliant Solution ( s and married folk. 

personality. Supersedes wallpaper 6 9 each, or the 3 for 18. - 

and distemper. Obtainable in 32 Thousands of couples owe their happiness to Dr. G. Courtenay Beal ile 

: Cc b d Aathor of these remat kabl book Let the wisdom of these volumes be of 

Booklet post lovely colours. an be washe benefit to you and send for your copics to-d: The prices include postay 
free from the and scrubbed. Be sure to ask your and a copy ef * Health and Efficicney,” the sicpenny monthly magazine. 
Manufacturers: Decorator about “ WALLPAX.”’ HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square. 


S. WILLS & CO., LTD., 22 Castle Green, BRISTOL. Full Catalogue and Specimen Magagine free on request. 
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Chapman & Hall’s Spring List, 1926 


General Literature. 








A SERIES OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY FRENCH ROMANCES 


Edited by VYVYAN HOLLAND. Limited to 


1,000 sets. Demy 8vo. £1 1s, net per volume. 


The third and fourth volumes in this series will 
be published shortly. 


ANGOLA 
(Shortly.) 
By JACQUES ROCHETTE pe ra MORLIERE, 
with Preface by Avcustus Joun, ‘Translated by 
H. B. V. 


THE QUEEN OF GOLCONDA, 
and Other Tales 


By STANISLAS-JEAN pe BOUFFLERS, with a 
Preface by Lucu Warrote. Translated by Eric 
SUTTON, 

The first two volumes were Crébilion’s “The 
Opportunities of a Night,” which is out of print, 
and Bibiena’s “ The Fairy Doll,” of which a few 
copies only remain. 





THE EMPIRE IN ECLIPSE 
By RICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS & SOUTHERN 

SHADE. A Stery of Travel - 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING, author of “Gone 
Abroad.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE SWEET SCIENCE. A Record 
of the Ring 


By TREVOR C. WIGNALL, Fully illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


15s. net. 


“The best book on the Modern Prize Ring I have read 
sor a long time . .. vivid impressions of boxing shows 
at home and abroad.”—E. B. Osporn in the Morning Post. 


BIRDS IN ENGLAND 
By E. M. NICHOLSON, with eight Full-page wood- 
cuts by Ertc DacitisH. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN 
SPIRITUALS 


Edited by JAMES WELDON JOHNSON, 
Foolscap 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 





Fiction at 7/6 net. 





UNEASY VIRTUE 


By REGINALD CAMPBELL. 


Cricket Books. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall are the world’s premicr 
publishers of Cricket books, 


CRICKET—Can It Be Taught ? 
By G. A. FAULKNER. With photographs. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


A NEW BOOK 


By M. A. NOBLE. 


A CRICKETER’S YARNS 
By RICHARD DAFT. Edited with an Introduction 
by F. S. Asutey Cooper, and a Foreword by P. F. 
Warner. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


WICKETS AND GOALS : 


Stories of Play 
By J. A. H. CATTON (Tityrus). Illustrated. Demy 


8vo. 15s. net. 


GILLIGAN’S MEN (2nd Large Edition) 


The story of the 1A.C.C. Tour in Australia, 1924-1925, 
By M. A. NOBLE. Iliustrated with 48 magnificent 
Action Photographs. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


MY REMINISCENCES 
(2nd Large Edition) 
By S. M. J. (Sammy) WOODS. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 





Universal Art Series. 





The following additions will be made to this popular 
series. Each volume will contain about 100 Il!lustrations, 
will be Royal 8vo, and its price 21s. net. 


THE ART OF WATER COLOUR 
PAINTING 

By E. BARNARD LINTOTT. 
THE ART OF MINIATURE 
PAINTING 


By PERCY BUCKMAN and Dr. G. C. 
WILLIAMSON. 


THE ART OF DECORATIVE 
PAINTING 


By WALTER BAYES 


ADVERTISING DESIGN 


By 2. P. GOSSOP. 


Chapman @& Hall, Ltd, 11 Henrietta St, Covent Garden, W.C.2 




















London: Printed by W. Srzaicut anv Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Published by Tae Spectator, Lrp., at their Offices, No, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden. London. W.C. 2. Saturday, March 27, 1926. 





THE PORTRAIT DRAWINGS OF | GIFTS OF SHEBA (6th Edition N 
gy W. L. GEORGE, 
WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN i . 
(1889-1925). _ pon Me ml SEYMOUR. 
| An Iconography, by JOIIN ROTHENSTEIN, with <A - Dee ss 
an Introduction by Max Berrgoum and 131 collotypes THE SHADOW OF THE CHAPEL 
of portraits. Super Royal 4to, limited to 500 copies. A Public School Story ‘ 
| £6 6s. net By KENNETH POTTER. AY 
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THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 








EXPERT OPINIONS 


concerning the 


20 h.p. ROLLS-ROYCE 











‘Amazingly efficient.’ The Tatler 
‘A cat to dream about.’ Birmingham Post 
‘A delight to the enthusiast.’ The Field 


‘Absolutely silent at all speeds.’ Daily Telegraph 


‘A Rolls-Royce in every sense of the word.’ 


The People 


‘A sheer delight with either open or closed coach- 
work.’ The Autocar 


‘A machine which you may take with confidence into 
any part of the world,’ Morning Post 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT ST., W.t 


Velegrams : Roihead, Piccy, London, Telephone. Mayfair 6040 (4 lines), 
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BARKER COACHWORK 


for Rolls-Royce and other high-class Chassis 


Since 1710, those who require the best have come to Barkers 
for fine coachwork. The traditional excellence of Barker coach- 
work is maintained to-day. 


The beauty, dignity and luxury of Barker Bodies are the 
result of over two centuries experience of coachbuilding, 
coupled with the most progressive ideas in motor car design. 


Your inspection of Barker’s latest models and new styles in 
wood-grain finishing colours is specially invited. 


BARKER & CO. (COACHBUILDERS) LTD. 


Rolls-Royce Retailers and Body Specialists 
66 & 67 SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W.1 


Established 1710 
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Why DUNLOP TYRES are supreme 


HERE are very definite reasons for the supremacy of Dunlop Tyres. 
Obviously the surest test of their worth is to try them on your own car! 
If you have not yet done so, here are some reasons why you should: 














The Dunlop Company produces a greater proportion of its total requirements in 
raw rubber than any other rubber manufacturing company in the world. Its 
rubber estates in Malay cover approximately 76,000 acres. 


q The rubber used for Dunlop Tyres is specially compounded for its purpose. 
Particular consideration has been given to toughness, liveliness, wear resistance, 
and avoidance of stone cutting. 
The whole of the cotton material used in making Dunlop Tyres is produced in 
q the Company’s own mills at Rochdale—the largest self-contained cotton mil!s in 
the world. 


Tools and moulds used in the manufacture of Dunlop Tyres are made by the 
Company in its own factory. 


The Dunlop Company maintains a big fleet of cars, solely devoted to testing 
Dunlop Tyres, so that the many lessons of road usage may be learnt and applied 
in the Dunlop mills. : 

The completely equipped Dunlop laboratories are staffed with the most hichly 
skilled technicians. ‘| hey are engaged in ceaseless research to ensure that only the 
finest materials obtainable are used in the making of Dunlop Tyres. 


These are but a few of the many Therefore you can with confidence 


ee cee fit Dunlop and be satistied 


on about 95% of British cars. 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, PRIRMINGHAM. Branches throughout the World. 


C.F.H 10 
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